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But  all  at  once  a  noose  cast  by  the  red  serpent,  who  had  crept  up  unseen,  fell  over  her  shoulders. 

The  lasso  was  drawn  tight  before  she  could  throw  off  the  coil, 
and  she  was  dragged  down. 
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THE  BOY  PRAIRIE  COURIER 

Or,  GENERAL  CUSTER’S  YOUNGEST  AIDE 

By  AN  OLD  SCOUT. 


CHAPTER  L — A  Brave  Boy  and  Gen.  Custer. 

Two  mounted  Indians  had  halted  on  the  summit 
of  a  wood  hill,  several  days’  journey  due  north¬ 
west  of  Fort  Lincoln,  in  the  Yellowstone  country. 
It  was  in  the  spring,  and  the  grass  was  well  up, 
so  the  prairie  presented  an  appearance  of  the 
most  pleasing  character,  for  the  vast  expanse  of 
emerald  hue  was  studded  with  brilliant  flowers. 

he  sun  was  scarcely  visible,  and  through  the  red 
glow  of  the  dawn  the  two  Indians  gazed  fixedly 
eastward. 

“Wahl  The  morning  campfires  of  the  horse  sol¬ 
diers  are  yonder!”  uttered  the  taller  redskin,  ex¬ 
tending  a  muscular  hand  to  point  out  the  faint 
smoke-clouds  afar,  which  would  not  have  been  dis- 
r^vered  by  civilized  eyes. 

'The  great  chief  has  eyes  like  the  eagle.  Rain- 
he-Face  sees  the  little  smokes,  too.  Yellow 
iu-.r,  the  white  soldier  chief,  is  there.” 

The  soft  breeze  of  the  morning  fluttered  the  tall 
plumes  of  the  head-dress  worn  by  the  warrior 
who  had  first  spoken.  Silence  ensued  while  the 
redskins  continued  to  watch  the  “smoke  signs” 
in  the  east.  Gen.  Custer,  with  the  Seventh  Cav¬ 
alry,  was  on  the  march  from  Fort  Lincoln  against 
the  Sioux  who  had  taken  to  the  warpath,  defied 
the  government,  and  threatened  to  exterminate 
->  settlers  in  the  far  northwest.  It  was  the 
rning  fires  of  Gen.  Guster’s  command  which  the 
Sioux  had  sighted.  In  the  rear  of  the  two  In¬ 
dians  the  foliage  of  a  dense  clump  of  bushes  was 
softly  parted,  and  a  bright  young  face  appeared, 
and  a  pair  of  keen,  dark  eyes  glanced  stealthily  at 
!the  two  red  warriors.  Just  at  that  instant  the 
positions  of  the  Indians  were  such  that  the  spy  in 
the  bushes  could  not  see  their  faces.  But  he  noted 
r  -*t  both  were  in  full  war-dress,  and  that  the  tall- 
vore  the  eagle  plumes  of  a  head  chief.  The  oc- 
fcupant  of  the  thicket  was  a  mere  lad — a  white  boy 
* — probably  scarcely  more  than  seventeen.  He 
|  wore  a  well-fitting  suit  of  Indian-tanned  deerskin, 
*  the  shirt  handsomely  fringed  and  beaded,, as  were 
»l-o  the  outside  seams  of  his  leggings. 

His  dark,  handsome  face  was  the  very  picture 
"ugged  health,  and  his  hair  fell  in  graceful, 
y  masses  from  underneath  his  broad  hat  upon 
I  -  shapely  shoulders.  In  his  hands  he  carried  a 
endid  repeating  rifle,  and  in  his  broad  leather 
it  there  was  a  revolver  and  a  hunting-knife. 
Suddenly  the  tall  SioilK  chief  turned.  The  boy 
dodged  back  out  of  sight,  his  heart  beating  like 
9  ip -hammer  with  excitement.  But  he  was 
covered,  while  he  obtained  a  view  of  the 
**•‘1  reds  kin's  face. 


“Sitting  Bull  himself!”  uttered  the  lad  under 
his  breath  as  he  made  the  recognition. 

It  was  one  which  thrilled  him.  He  knew  Sit¬ 
ting  Bull  was  the  most  daring,  obstinate  and  im¬ 
placable  of  all  the  Indians  of  the  northwest.  When 
the  whole  Sioux  nation  made  peace  with  the 
whites,  when  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail,  with 
all  their  braves,  had  come  in  and  settled  on  the 
agencies,  Sitting  Bull  alone  held  out. 

“Come,  we  will  go  back  to  camp.  At  nightfall 
the  Yellow-Haired  chief  and  his  horse  soldiers 
will  be  at  the  place  where  we  will  ambush  them. 
They  will  follow  the  big  trail  the  red  men  have 
made  to  lead  them  on,”  said  Sitting  Bull. 

“Wah!  and  Rain-in-the-Face  will  keep  his  oath. 
He  will  kill  the  Yellow-Haired  chief!”  replied  the 
other,  fiercely,  in  the  Sioux  tongue. 

A  year  previously  Rain-in-the-Face  had  been 
arrested  by  Gen.  Custer’s  orders  for  the  murder 
of  two  white  men  and  confined  at  Fort  Lincoln. 
The  bloodthirsty  Sioux  made  his  escape  after  the 
general  had  extorted  a  confession  from  him,  and 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  hostiles  under  Sit¬ 
ting  Bull  in  safety. 

“Maybe  it’s  Yellowstone  Jack  that  ’ull  spoil 
your  plans,  Mr.  Redskin,”  said  the  boy  in  the 
thicket  to  himself.  “I’ve  started  to  join  Gen. 
Custer,  and  now  I  shall  carry  him  a  warning,” 
he  added. 

He  had  left  his  horse  concealed  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  aVid  he  was  creeping  away  toward  the  ani¬ 
mal  when  a  stick  snapped  under  his  feet. 

“Wah!  Some  one  there!”  exclaimed  Rain-in- 
the-Face. 

And  the  red  fiend  made  a  flying  leap  into  the 
thicket.  He  alighted  very  near  tbe  white  boy, 
and  Sitting  Bull  came  crashing  into  the  cover 
after  his  favorite  war  chief.  The  white  lad  was 
discovered.  Uttering  a  shrill,  peculiar  whistle,  he 
bounded  forward,  and  the  great  chief  of  the  Sioux 
nation  and  his  lieutenant  rushed  in  pursuit.  A 
magnificent  black  horse  dashed  to  the  side  of  the 
lad.  The  fine  animal  was  the  boy’s  own  well- 
trained  steed. 

“Good  boy!  Just  in  time!”  cried  the  youth, 
leaping  into  the  saddle,  and  throwing  himself 
along  the  side  of  thq  noble  animal  furthest  from 
the  enemy,  he  thundered  away. 

The  two  Sioux  chiefs  fired  at  the  daring  boy 
simultaneously,  but  neither  the  youth  nor  his 
horse  were  hit.  Unscathed,  the  latter  bore  his 
young  master  down  the  wooded  hillside  at  the 
top  of  equine  speed. 

Sitting  Bull  and  Rain-in-the-Face  soon  turned 
back.  The  boy  rode  on.  Suddenly  a  mounted  man 
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appeared  out  of  a  gully  before  him,  and  the  youth 
recognized  the  blue  uniform  of  a  United ^  States 
cavalryman.  He  uttered  a  shout  and  spurred  t 
ward.  The  solitary  trooper,  a  haltbreed^  ^ 

from  camp,  seemed  alarmed  and  I  .  ,  nffe- 

dently  he  took  the  boy  for  an  enemy.  But  stia  g 
ly  enough,  he  did  not  retreat  toward  the  can  p 

%b"Sone  of  Custer’s  scouts,  I  take  it?” 

"“YefmTout  looking  for  ‘signs.’  Boy  come 
from  west.  Did  him  see  any  hostiles.  lesponded 
the  half-breed  readily,  but  the  boy  thoug 

acted  nervous  and  strange. 

“Sitting  Bull  himself  is  in  the  hills  yonder.  Bi  t 
what  made  you  run  away  from  me.  You  cou 
see  plain  enough  I  was  not  a  hostile,  replied  the 

^  The  half-breed  mumbled  some  unintelligible  re¬ 
joinder.  Then  he  said: 

“Me  go  on  little  further.  .  ... 

“Look  out  for  your  scalp  then — I  m  going  right 
on  to  camp!”  admonished  the  boy. 

Then  he  wheeled  his  horse  and  rode  on  with¬ 
out  halting  until  he  came  to  the  picket  line  ab°ut 
the  camp  of  the  troopers.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
youth  ridden  on,  after  his  meeting  with  the  halt- 

breed,  than  the  latter  said:  ,  . 

“Now  for  the  lodge  of  the  white  fire-water 
trader— the  friend  of  Sitting  Bull— I  have  the 

news  he  wants.”  .  . 

Hb  pressed  on  into  the  wooded  hills,  seemingly 
without  fear  of  the  hostiles,  and  as  it  chanced,  he 
encountered  none  of  them.  He  had  a  long  journey 
before  him,  but  at  length  he  arrived  at  a  large 
log  house,  inclosed  by  a  stockade.  The  half-breed 
had  been  sighted  afar  by  the  owner  of  the  log- 
hcuse,  and  the  door  opened  for  the  new  arrival 
without  delay.  Barnabas  Zadok  was  the  some¬ 
what  singular  name  claimed  by  the  ranchman.  He 
was  a  tall,  heavily-bearded  man,  of  the  white 
race,  clad  in  semi-Indian  costume  and  heavily 
armed.  He  had  made  a  private  treaty  with  Sit¬ 
ting  Bull,  and  was  the  friend  of  the  hostiles,  with 
whom  he  had  established  a  flourishing  trade.  The 
arch-scoundrel  had  also  acted  as  the  agent  of  the 
Sioux  in  purchasing  ammunition  and  arms  In 
quantities,  which  the  government  would  not  have 
sold  to  any  Indian.  A  score  of  border  ruffians  of 
the  worst  type  were  the  banded  nenchmen  of  the 
renegade,  and  they  garrisoned  the  stockade. 

“Well,  Soldier  Fox,  my  friend,  what  news?” 
demanded  the  renegade  rancher. 

“The  white  squaw  is  with  the  soldiers  of  the 
Yellow-Haired  chief  who  are  coming.  Soldier  Fox 
deserted  before  day  dawned,  taking  Custer’s  best 
horse.  The  Whisky  Chief  gave  him  gold  to  join 
the  pale-face  as  a  scout  to  act  as  a  spy  for  him.” 

“Do  you  mean  Custer  is  coming  here — to  this 
ranch  after  me — with  that  girl — Ethel  Readon?” 
cried  the  renegade. 

“Yes.  Custer  thinks,  but  is  not  sure,  you  are 
the  man  he  wants  for  the  murder  of  Paymaster 
Readon,  the  white  squaw’s  father.  Soldier  Fox 
hear  Yellow-Haired  chief  say  the  white  squaw 
was  the  only  person  who  clearly  saw  face  of  the 

man  who  shot  her  father  at  Fort  Lincoln  to  steal 
him  gold.” 

“5\!  1  ,sef.  it  all.  Custer  means  old  Readon’s 
da  tighter  shall  identify  me.  But  it  shall  not  be! 


While  that  girl  lives  I  am  in  peril  of  the  gallows, 
and  yet,  fool  that  I  am,  I  love  her — the  daughter 
of  my  murdered  victim — fiercely,  desperately.” 

Soldier  Fox,  the  half-breed,  showed  his  white 
teeth  in  a  tigerish  grin  as  he  said: 

“What  Whisky  Chief  do?  Me  think  he  no  wait 
for  Custer  to  come  and  arrest  him?” 

“No.  Do  you  ride  at  once  to  Sitting  Bull’s 
hidden  camp  and  then  lead  your  band  of  the  hos-  i 
tiles  to  steal  the  white  girl  away  from  the  sol-  1 
diers,  and  if  you  succeed  bring  her  to  the  head-^ 
quarters  of  the  hostiles,  where  I  will  be  in  wait-, 
ing.  I  shall  desert  this  ranch  to-night.” 

Ex-soldier  Fox  was  given  food  and  drink,  and 
when  he  had  partaken  of  both,  a  fresh  horse  ivas 
provided  him,  and  he  set  out  for  Sitting  Bull’s 
camp.  Meantime,  the  white  lad  who  had  over¬ 
heard  the  plot  of  Sitting  Bull  and  Rain-in-the-  I 
Face  to  ambush  -Custer’s  command  that  night, 
was  halted  by  the  first  picket  of  cue  troopers’ 
camp  who  discovered  him. 

“I  want  to  see  Gen.  Custer!”  shouted  the  boy, 
making  the  “peace  sign”  of  the  prairie  as  the 
bluecoat  leveled  his  carbine  at  him. 

“All  right.  Pass  on.” 

The  trooper  lowered  his  carbine  and  the  lad 
rode  into  camp.  A  trooper  conducted  him  to  Gen. 
Custer.  The  boy  from  the  country  of  the  hostiles 
regarded  the  great  Indian  fighter  with  a  look  of 
intense  admiration. 

“This  lad  has  just  come  into  camp,  and  he  says 
he  brings  news  of  the  hostiles,’*  said  the  trooper 
at  the  youth’s  side,  as  he  saluted  his  commander. 

“Indeed!  What  news  do  you  bring  me?”  asked 
the  general,  speaking  very  pleasantly  as  he 
turned  his  fine  blue  eyes  upon  the  boy. 

“Old  Sitting  Bull  and  Rain-in-the-Face  were  in 
the  hills  up  yonder  a  few  hours  ago,  and  I  over¬ 
heard  ’em  say  they  meant  to  attack  you  to-night,” 
replied  the  boy. 

“We  shall  be  read:/  for  the  red  devils.  So 
Rain-in-the-Face  is  with  the  chief  of  the  hostiles? 
That  rascal  owes  me  a  grudge.” 

“He  said  to  Sitting  Bull  that  he  meant  to  kill 
you.” 

“Then  we’ll  disappoint  them.  Ah,  what  is  it, 
Curley?” 

The  general  turned  to  a  Crow  Indian,  who 
served  him  as  a  scout,  as  the  latter  came  up  and 
made  a  sign  to  attract  the  officer’s  attention. 

“Wah!  Bad  news.  Soldier  Fox,  the  half- 
breed  Sioux,  am  gone.  Him  stole  Yellow-Haired 
chief’s  best  hoss.  Curley  sure  Soldier  Fox  have 
gone  to  join  Sitting  Bull.  Me  no  think  half-breed 
Sioux  true  to  white  man  all  along,”  said  the  Crow 
scout. 

“I  met  the  rascal.  He  made  for  the  lines  of 
the  hostiles.  If  I  had  only  known  he  was  a  de¬ 
serter!”  cried  the  boy. 


CHAPTER  II.— The  Ambush  in  the  Gully. 

“Curley,  take  your  scouts  and  be  off  after  the 
half-breed  deserter  at  once,”  ordered  the  genera- 
”Wah!  Me  go!  But  think  no  catch  Soldi«'r 

Fox.” 

“I  know  the  whole  Sioux  country.  Let  (n>®  Fj 
with  the  scouts.  I  may  be  of  use  to  them/’  ^ 
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the  boy  eagerly,  as  Curley,  the  Crow,  hurried 
away  to  ohII  up  his  band  of  friendly  Indian  scouts. 

“All  right.  But  a  word  or  two  with  you  first. 
Tell  me  your  name  and  all  about  yourself.  It 
seems  strange  a  mere  lad  like  you  should  be  rang¬ 
ing  the  country  of  the  hostiles  alone.” 

“My  name  is  Jack  Shelby,  but  the  hunters  and 
scouts  of  the  northwest  call  me  Yellowstone  Jack. 
My  parents  were  stain  by  the  Sioux.  An  old 
scout  adopted  me.  He  had  an  Indian  wife,  and 
the  reds  were  friendly  with  him.  Since  1  was 
six  years  of  age  I’ve  lived  mostly  among  the  red¬ 
skins  and  the  white  trappers.” 

“Where  is  your  foster-father  now?” 

•  “Dead,  and  his  wife,  who  is  a  Sioux,  has  joined 
Sitting  Bull’s  band.  I  had  to  join  the  hostiles 
and  fight  against  my  own  race  or  run  away.” 

“So  you  came  to  me?” 

“Yes.  And  when  old  Wahnatach,  my  late  In¬ 
dian  foster-mother,  finds  out  what  I’ve  done,  she’ll 
wish  she  had  taken  my  scalp.” 

“You  speak  the  'Sioux  language?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s  good.  You  may  be  very  useful  to  me. 
I  need  a  courier  and  aide  to  bear  dispatches,  and 
carry  orders  in  the  field.  If  you  wish  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  this  expedition,  I  will  appoint  you 
my  aide,  and  you  shall  be  my  Boy  Prairie 
Courier.” 

“Thank  you,  general.  That  will  just  suit  me,” 
replied  the  boy,  with  kindling  eyes. 

“Now,  I  want  to  question  you  further.  Sitting 
Bull’s  stronghold  is  supposed  to  be  somewhere 
between  the  Big  Horn  and  Powder  rivers,  far  be¬ 
yond  the  hills  in  which  you  saw  the  Sioux.  Is 
this  correct?” 

“Yes,  general.  But  little  good  will  that  infor¬ 
mation  do  you  if  you  don’t  know  the  location  of 
the  headquarters  of  the  hostiles  more  definitely. 
But  I  know  exactly  where  the  Sioux  are  massing 
their  forces.” 

“Better  and  better!  I  want  to  surprise  Sitting 
Bull.  You  shall  be  my  guide!”  cried  Custer,  en¬ 
thusiastically. 

“Sitting  Bull  will  have  a  great  army  at  his 
back.  All  the  last  few  months  he  has  been  re¬ 
ceiving  reinforcements.” 

“Where  from?” 

“Why,  from  all  the  large  Indian  agencies  along 
the  Missouri,  where  the  reds  are  fed,  clothed  and 
armed  by  the  government.  Numbers  of  these  In¬ 
dians  have  gone  off  across  the  plains  to  join  Sit¬ 
ting  Bull.” 

Just  then  the  general  turned,  as  a  musical  voice 
from  the  rear  greeted  him  with  a  cheerful  “Good- 

•  morning.”  * 

“Good-morning,  Miss  Readon,”  responded  Cus¬ 
ter,  lifting  his  hat  gallantly. 

Yellowstone  Jack,  who  had  just  been  appointed 
Gen.  Custer's  youngest  aide,  saw  a  beautiful 
yrung  girl  of  seventeen,  who  had  Issued  forth 
from  a  tent  near  that  of  the  commander. 

“Is  there  any  news?”  the  young  lady  asked. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  officer,  and  he  imparted  the 
intelligence  which  the  boy  had  brought  him. 

“Ah!  Perhaps  this  youth  can  tell  us  something 
about  the  man  you  suspect  was  my  father’s  aS- 
.-.a  in  at  Fort  Lincoln,”  said  Ethel  Readon. 

The  general  turned  to  Jack  and  said: 

“Do  you  know  a  man  called  Barnabas  Zadok?” 


“Yes.  He  is  a  whisky  trader  and  a  renegade. 
His  ranch  is  about  thirty  miles  due  northwest. 
Zadok  is  a  villain  of  the  worst  sort,  and  he  is 
hand  and  glove  with  the  hostiles.” 

“I  have  heard  of  the  rascal.  You  k^ow,  Miss 
Ethel,  I  mean  to  arrest  Zadok  if  you  Identify  him 
as  the  man  who  killed  your  father.  At  your  re¬ 
quest  I  consented  to  let  you  accompany  the  expedi¬ 
tion  as  far  as  the  ranch  of  the  renegade.  Wheth¬ 
er  he  proves  to  be  the  man  you  saw  fire  the  fatal 
shot  at  your  father  or  not,  you  will  be  sent  back 
to  the  fort  from  Zadok’s  ranch  under  a  strong  es¬ 
cort.  If  you  identify  the  renegade  as  the  assas¬ 
sin  he  shall  be  carried  a  prisoner  to  the  fort  by 
the  men  who  return  there  with  you,”  said  the 
general. 

“Here  come  the  Indian  scouts!”  cried  Jack,  a 
moment  subsequently. 

Curley,  the  Crow,  dashed  up  at  the  head  or  a 
dozen  “friendlies.”  They  were  Delawares,  Shaw- 
nees  and  Cherokees.  Curley  was  the  only  one  of 
the  Ciow  tiibe  in  the  band.  The  Crow  drew  rein 
before  Custer,  to  receive  his  last  orders.  They 
were  hastily  given. 

Then  the  general  said:  “This  boy,  Yellow¬ 
stone  Jack,  will  go  with  you.  I  have  appointed 
him  my  aide.” 


xxe  liwucateu  uie  young  -prairie  courier,”  who 
wheeled  his  fine  black  horse  into  line  with  the 
ponies  of  the  scouts.  The  band  trotted  out  of 
camp  at  once,  and  Curley,  the  Crow,  and  “Cus- 
ter  s  youngest  aide”  led  the  van.  The  trail  of 
Soldier  Fox  was  quickly  struck  by  the  keen  In- 
dian  trail-hunters.  Jack  told  Curley  something 
111 5,  escape  from  capture  by  Sit- 

ting  Bull  and  Rain-in-the-Face  that  morning  as 
they  rode  along.  Then  Curley  said : 

Me  know  white  boy  scout’s  father  long  time 
ago  He  caked  Big-Hunter.  He  one  time  save' 
^urley  from  the  stake.  Sioux  captured  Curley. 
White  boys  father  great  brave.  Kill  five  Sioux. 
Cut  Curley  loose  from  stake.  Curley  be  good 
friend  to  white  boy  for  that.”  S 

He  was  really  one  of  the  best  scouts  Gen. 
Custer  ever  had  Brave  as  a  lion,  cunning  as  a 
fox,  and  devoted  to  the  general,  he  was  a  man 
to  be  relied  upon  always,  and  Yellowstone  Jack 
could  not  have  found  a  more  valuable  friend  The 
camp  of  the  bluecoats  was  soon  left  out  of ’sight 
far  behind  the  scouts.  They  saw  a  fresh  Indian 
sign,”  but  the  trail  of  Soldier  Fox  was  more  ^ 
cent.  It  crossed  the  trail  of  the  hostiles.  At  a 
certain  point  Yellowstone  Jack  drew  rein  and 
said,  as  he  pointed  at  the  trail,  while  a  perplexed 
look  appeared  upon  his  countenance* 

“Soldier  Fox  here  turned  from  the  course 
which  I  believe  would  have  led  him  to  Sitting 

Bull1f  ,  ,^-h!  He  has  gone  toward  the 

ranch  of  the  wmte  renegade.” 

The  youth  and  Curley  rode  on  ahead  of  the 
mam  band  of  the  scouts,  and  in  a  moment  both 
disappeared  m  a  depression  of  the  plains 

Bang!  The  whip-like  report  of  a  rifle  sounded 
from  the  gully  almost  immediately.  Gen.  Cus- 
ter  s  boy  aide  and  the  Indian  scout  reappeared 
while  the  report  of  the  rifle  vibrated  in  the  air’ 
They  came  dashing  back  toward  their  comrades 
at  full  speed,  and  out  of  the  gully  behind  them 
swarmed  two  score  of  red  riders  in  war-paint  and 
.feathers.  A  fierce  and  threatening  outburst  of 
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savage  yells  sounded  from  the  throats  of  the  hos¬ 
tiles.  They  had  been  in  ambush  in  the  guny,  and 
Jack  and  the  Crow  scout  had  expenencd  a  nai- 

"MHT  We  must  get  under  the  shelter  of  the 
bank  of  the  stream  yonder  before  those  fien 
swoop  down  upon  us  or  lose  our  scalps  . 

Bullets  sang  through  the  air,  slapping-  into  che 
earth  about  the  fleeing  scouts  like  a  shower  ot 
leaden  hail.  But  the  band  of  Curley  and  Cut¬ 
ter’s  boy  aide  reached  a  warter-ccurse  ahead  ox 
the  enemy.  Dismounting,  they  secured  their  ani¬ 
mals  under  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  leveled 
their  rifles  over  at  the  Sioux.  Curley  and  Jack 
both  knew  that  everything  depended  upon  repuls¬ 
ing  the  first  wild,  desperate  charge  of  the  hos- 
tiles.  The  Sioux  came  thundering  on. 

“Fire!”  yelled  Jack,  and  then  Custer’s  gallant 
scouts  began  a  battle  for  their  lives  against  des¬ 
perate  odds. 


CHAPTER  III.— At  the  Renegade’s  Ranch. 

The  first  volley  from  the  weapons  of  Custer’s 
Scouts  was  well-aimed  and  destructive.  More 
than  one  yelling  warrior  was  unhorsed,  and  their 
affrighted  ponies  went  galloping  back  among  the 
ranks  in  the  rear,  occasioning  considerable  confu¬ 
sion.  But  still  the  Sioux  came  on.  A  second  and 
third  volley  was  discharged  from  the  repeating 
rifles  of  the  scouts.  At  short  range  terrible  exe¬ 
cution  was  done.  The  Sioux  began  to  waver. 
Then  they  wheeled  their  horses  and  dashed  away 
swiftly,  getting  out  of  range  of  the  concealed 
marksmen.  But  the  situation  of  the  heroic  little 
band  was  still  extremely  perilous. 

Jack  and  the  Crow  scout  were  standing  close 
to  the  waterte  edge.  Suddenly  a  human  hand 
appeared  above  the  water  near  them.  They  saw 
the  face  of  a  white  man.  The  rifles  of  the  scouts 
were  instantly  leveled  at  the  apparition  from  the 
water.  But  the  man  they  had  discovered  cried  out 
at  once: 

“I  am  a  friend,  and  I  mean  to  serve  you!” 

“The  lone  scout!” 

“The  mysterious  man  of  the  plains!”  exclaimed 
Jack  and  the  Crow  in  unison. 

“The  same,”  replied  the  stranger  in  a  calm, 
stern  voice,  while  the  scouts  lowered  their  rifles. 

In  a  moment  he  gained  the  bank  and  stood  be¬ 
fore  the  scouts,  shaking  the  water  from  his  gar¬ 
ments,  while  all  regarded  him  with  intense  curios¬ 
ity.  He  was  more  than  six  feet  and  of  giant 
frame.  He  was  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  buck¬ 
skin.  Indian  moccasins  encased  his  feet,  and 
upon  his  well-poised  head  he  wore  a  skull-cap  of 
deer  skin,  adorned  with  a  single  straight  black 
feather.  His  hair,  white  as  the  driven  snow,  fell 
in  long,  graceful  waves  upon  his  broad  shoulders, 
and  his  beard  of  the  same  spotless  color  was  full 
and  luxuriant,  covering  his  face  almost  to  the 
eyes,  which  were  large,  dark  and  luminous. 

“Friends,”  said  the  lone  scout,  impressively, 
“your  words  have  told  that  I  am  not  unknown  to 
you,  at  least  by  reputation,  and  so  you  must  be 
aware  that  I  am  the  friend  of  all  honest  men  and 
the  deadly  foe  of  the  hostile  redskins  and  the 
white  renegades  of  the  border.  I  understand  your 
situation,  and  I  know  where  Gen.  Custer  is.  Go¬ 


ing  as  I  have  come — swimming  under  water- 
will  reach  a  point  of  the  stream  to  the  soutl 
beyond  the  sight  of  the  foe,  and  then  strike  fo 
the  camp  of  the  troops  to  bring  you  help.” 

Without  waiting  to  hear  the  thanks  which  th 
joyfully  surprised  scouts  meant  to  utter,  th<  1 
stranger  re-entered  the  stream,  sank  below  th< 
surface,  and  floated  down  with  the  current 


“I  wish  I  knew  who  that  strange  man  really  is 
But  he  has  himself  told  almost  all  that  any  on 
knows  about  him.  The  Sioux  dread  him,  and  a 
do  the  white  outlaws.  Pie  has  surrounded  himsel 
with  mystery,  and  no  man  knows  his  real  name  ci 
his  history,”  said  Jack. 

Half  an  hour  elapsed,  and  the  besieged  scout 
were  rejoiced  to  observe  that  nothing  occurred 
to  indicate  that  the  lone  scout  had  been  discovered 
by  the  enemy.  The  time  wore  on  slowly  after 
that,  and  the  besieged  were  alert  and  watchfu 
But  the  Sioux  had  received  a  lesson.  They  wen 
content  to  wait  for  the  night  to  come,  and  they 
did  not  make  another  attack.  Sufficient  time  ha< 
elapsed  for  the  lone  scout  to  reach  the  camp 
Gen.  Custer  before  night  fell.  Suddenly  Curley 
uttered  a  glad  shout. 

“The  boss  soldiers  are  coming,”  he  said,  and  fo 
lowing  with,  their  glances  the  direction  in  which 
he  pointed,  all  saw  a  long  line  of  dark  moving  ob 
jects  far  to  the  south.  The  Sioux  had  already 
discovered  the  troopers,  and  the  red  fiends  were 
seen  to  hastily  mount  and  ride  away  to  the  west¬ 
ward.  Very  soon  Gen.  Custer  and  his  entire  com¬ 
mand,  some  eight  hundred  men,  came  up,  and 
with  the  troopers  rode  the  lone  scout. 

The  general  decided  to  push  on  toward  the 
ranch  of  Zadok,  the  renegade,  and,  of  course,  all 
hope  of  capturing  the  half-breed  deserter  was 
given  up.  With  Jack  and  Curley  ahead  with  the 
Indian  scout,  the  force  pressed  on.  But  night 
had  fallen  when  they  reached  the  ranch  of  the 
renegade,  only  to  find  it  deserted.  The  command 
decided  to  go  into  camp  for  the  nigftt  at  the  rene¬ 
gade’s  ranch.  But  just  as  the  troopers  were  dis¬ 
mounting  a  band  of  hostiles  were  discovered  at 
the  edge  of  a  belt  of  timber  in  the  west.  In¬ 
stantly  with  all  save  a  hundred  men,  who  were 
left  to  guard  the  pack  mules  of  the  force,  and  pro¬ 
tect  Ethel  Readon,  the  daughter  of  the  murdered 
paymaster,  at  the  ranch,  Gen.  Custer  set  out  af¬ 
ter  the  hostiles.  Yellowstone  Jack  was  ordered  to 
remain  with  the  force  left  at  the  ranch.  And  the 
boy  saw  a  moment  after  the  main  force  of  the 
troops  had  galloped  away  that  the  lone  scout  had 
remained  behind.  The  boy  noted  that  the  man 
of  mystery  was  regarding  Ethel  Readon  with  co¬ 
vert  intentness,  and  the  expression  of  his  face 
told  he  was  experiencing  some  powerful  emotion. 
The  party  left  at  the  ranch  had  retired  within  the 
stockade,  and  some  little  time  had  elapsed  when 
the  sounds  of  combat  reached  them,  and  they  saw 
Custer  charge  the  hostiles  and  drive  them  into 
the  timber. 

“I  fear  the  troopers  will  be  drawn  into  an  am¬ 
bush!”  said  the  lone  scout  to  Jack,  as  the  soldiers 
disappeared  in  the  timber  pursuing  the  Sioux. 

A  moment  later  a  trooper  came  rushing  from 
the  rear  wall  of  the  stockade. 

“The  Sioux!  The  Sioux!  A  large  band  js 
dashing  down  toward  the  ranch  from  the  north  I 
he  cried. 
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A  terrible  chorus  of  savage  yells  proclaimed 
the  truth  of  the  trooper’s  announcement.  The 
doors  of  the  stockade  were  quickly  closed  and  se¬ 
cured.  The  troopers  sprang  to  the  loopholes  to 
repel  the  impending  attack.  As  the  redskins  from 
the  north  came  charging  upon  the  ranch,  a  tel.- 
nble  explosion  occurred  in  the  ranch  house,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  building  was  wrapped  in 
flames.  The  fire  spread  to  the  walls  of  the  stock¬ 
ade,  while  the  enemy  circled  about  them  and  dis¬ 
charged  heavy  volleys  of  rifle  shots  at  the  troop¬ 
ers.  The  latter  made  a  gallant  fight.  Every 
loop-hole  was  manned,  and  the  volleys  of  the  foe 
were  returned.  But  suddenly  a  small,  well-con¬ 
cealed  door  in  the  stockade  was  thrown  open,  and 
through  it  dashed  the  murderous  Sioux,  like  a 
band  of  wolves  thirsting  for  blood.  At  the  head 
of  the  hostiles  was  a  tall,  heavily  bearded  white 

i  man-  -  " 

“Zadok,  the  renegade!”  cried  Jack,  as  he  beheld 
the  ruffian. 

“My  father’s  murderer!”  screamed  Ethel,  star¬ 
ing  at  the  wretch  with  eyes  dilating  with  horror 
and  recognition. 

Gen.  Custer*s  young  aide  and  the  lone  scout 
whisked  Ethel  into  a  corner  of  the  burning  stock¬ 
ade,  and  placed  themselves  before  her,  deter¬ 
mined  to  protect  her  to  the  last. 

“Kill — kill  all  but  the  gal,  braves!  Remember 
I  have  marked  her  as  my  prize!”  yelled  Zadok. 

And  a  score  of  painted  demons  came  charging 
at  the  boy  prairie  courier  and  the  lone  scout. 


CHAPTER  IV.— Battle  at  the  Renegade’s  Ranch. 


“Save  me  from  that  man,  whose  hands  are  red 
with  the  blood  of  my  murdered  father!  Save 
me  from  the  fate,  far  worse  than  death,  with 
which  he  threatens  me!”  breathed  Ethel  fervent¬ 
ly,  thrillingly.  ,  ,  ^  A 

“We  will  battle  to  the  last  to  protect  you! 
said  Yellowstone  Jack  in  answer  to  Ethel’s  de¬ 
spairing  appeal. 

Instantly  the  repeating  weapons  in  the  hands 
of  Yellowstone  Jack  and  the  lone  scout  began 
to  explode.  More  than  one  yelling  red  fiend  fell 
in  that  charge  under  the  bullets  from  the  rifles 
of  the  two  brave  whites.  The  charge  of  the  Sioux 
had  been  so  sudden,  their  entrance  through  the 
hidden  door  so  unexpected,  that  Ethel  Readon, 
Yellowstone  Jack  and  the  Lone  Scout  were  cut  off 
from  the  heroic  followers  of  Custer.  Suddenly 
the  brave  prairie  lad  uttered  a  sharp  cry,  and 
clapping  his  hands  to  his  head,  he  reeled  back 
and  fell  heavily  at  the  feet  of  the  young  gnl 
he  had  sought  to  save. 

The  succeeding  moment  the  redskins  closed  in 
upon  the  Lone  Scout,  who,  with  rifle  empty,  stood 
as  a  gigantic  living  barrier  between  the  paymas¬ 
ter’*-  daughter  and  her  deadly  foes.  Swinging 
his  heavy  rifle  as  a  club,  the  Lone  Scout  made 
*  f c'ht  for  life,  such  as  had  seldom  been  wit¬ 
nessed  even  in  that  wild  land  of  deadly  irays 
and  murderous  combats  between  men  of  the  rival 


M-.  t.’>  r  ame  time,  like  some  noble  stag,  hemmed 
by  wolves  despite  the  desperate  heroism  of  his 
rirtapcc,  overpowered  by  numbers,  the  Jone 


fc  i 


scout  was  dragged  down.  And  the  enraged 
Sioux  would  have  slain  and  scalped  the  strange 
border  wanderer,  against  whom  they  had  many 
an  old  grudge,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Zadok. 
As  the  mysterious  foe  of  the  white  outlaws  and 
hostile  redskins  was  dragged  to  the  earth,  his 
hunting  shirt  was  torn  open  at  the  throat,  ex¬ 
posing  his  broad  chest.  Zadok  was  close  upon  the 
unknown  nomad  of  the  West,  and  a  startled  cry 
burst  from  the  lips  of  the  renegade  as  he  saw 
upon  the  breast  of  the  scout  a  great  red  scar, 
where,  as  if  long  since  burned  in  the  flesh,  there 
appeared  the  letters  “B.  Z.”  The  Indians  were 
about  to  stab  the  fallen  scout  to  death.  A  dozen 
deadly  blades  were  uplifted  in  dusky,  revengeful 
hands. 

“Hold — hold,  I  command  you!  That  man  must 
be  taken  alive!”  suddenly  shouted  Zadok,  as  he 
hurled  his  red  allies  aside. 

“It  is  he — the  man  I  branded  with  the  branding 
iron  used  to  mark  my  cattle  in  Colorado.  He 
must  have  come  to  life  after  he  was  hurled  over 
the  ledge  to  the  bottom  of  Red  Gulch,”  added  the 
renegade  under  his  breath. 

“He  is  disguised,  and  it’s  clear  he  is  still  on 
my  trail.  Strange  I  never  suspected  that  the 
lone  scout  was  my  nemesis.  Ha!  Has  he  re¬ 
vealed  himself  to  the  girl?  Does  she  know  who 
he  really  is?  Ah!  I  comprehend  now.  He  had 
more  than  a  casual  interest  in  the  fate  of  Ethel 
Readon,”  he  continued  mentally. 

Meantime  Ethel  had  not  seen  an  Indian,  who, 
lasso  in  hand,  was  creeping  up  along  the  wall  of 
the  stockade  toward  her.  But  all  at  once  a  noose, 
cast  by  the  red  serpent  who  had  crept  up  u.i- 
seen,  fell  over  her  shoulders.  The  lasso  was 
drawn  tight  before  she  could  throw  off  the  coil, 
and  she  was  dragged  down.  A  moment  and  the 
fair  young  girl  whom  Yellowstone  Jack  and  the 
lone  scout  had  battled  desperately  to  save  was 
bound  a  captive,  at  the  mercy  of  Zadok,  the  white 
renegade. 

And  the  few  bluecoats  who  had  survived  the 
conflict  at  the  ranch  were  fleeing  for  their  lives 
from  the  burning  stockade,  closely  pursued  by 
the  yelling  and  exultant  hostiles.  The  fugitives 
took  the  course  in  which  Custer  and  the  main 
force  of  the  troops  had  been  drawn  off  by  Sitting 
Bull.  The  lone  scout  was  bound,  hands  behind  his 
back,  at  the  order  of  Zadok.  Then  a  discovery 
was  made  which  enraged  the  renegade  and  his 
allies.  One  of  the  Sioux  who  had  meant  to  take 
the  scalp  of  Yellowstone  Jack,  which  his  brother 
warrior  had  failed  to  secure,  cried  out: 

“White  boy  gone!  Wah!  He  no  dead!” 

It  was  so.  In  the  confusion  attending  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Ethel  and  the  lone  scout  General  Cus¬ 
ter’s  boy  aide  had  escaped. 


CHAPTER  V. — The  Return  of  Gen.  Custer. 

Barnabas  Zadok  and  the  redskins  who  had  been 
directly  concerned  in  the  capture  of  Ethel  Rea¬ 
don  and  the  lone  scout  hurried  away  with  their 
prisoners  in  the  direction  whence  they  had  come. 
In  a  few  moments  the  burning  ranch  was  seem¬ 
ingly  deserted  by  the  living,  and  beyond  the  area 
illuminated  by  the  conflagration  the  night  was 
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closing  down.  Presently  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  a  human  figure  appeared  above  the  level  of 
the  low  curb  of  an  old  well  at  the  side  of  the  yard 
furthest  from  the  ranch-house.  A  pair  of  bright 
young  eyes  cast  searching  glances  hither  and  yon 
in  all  directions  until  their  owner  had  assured 
himself  there  were  no  redskins  in  sight.  Then 
Yellowstone  Jack,  for  he  it  was,  drew  his  lithe 
and  active  form  fully  up  out  of  the  well  and 
leaped  lightly  over  the  curb. 

The  lad  had  observed  Barnabas  Zadok  when 
the  latter  saw  the  brand  upon  the  breast  of  the 
lone  scout.  But  although  the  boy  had  not  ob¬ 
tained  a  view  of  the  cruel  mark  with  which  the 
renegade  admitted  he  had  branded  the  scout  for 
life,  Jack  saw  enough  to  assure  him  that  Barna¬ 
bas  Zadok  must  have  made  some  discovery  which 
caused  him  to  spare  the  life  of  the  mysterious 
border  man.  Yellowstone  Jack  marked  the  direc¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  captors  of  the  white  girl  and 
her  defender.  He  could  still  hear  the  yells  of 
the  division  of  the  Sioux  who  had  gone  in  hot 
pursuit  of  the  fleeing  soldiers.  Creeping  along 
among  tne  dead  whose  bodies  were  strewn  about 
the  ranch  yard,  the  lad  secured  his  rifle,  which 
he  had  dropped  when  he  fell.  Hastily  he  re¬ 
loaded  the  weapon,  and  then  he  crept  toward  a 
cattle-pen  at  a  short  distance  from  the  stockade. 

The  lad  had  scarcely  reached  the  shelter  of  the 
log  building  when  the  detonation  of  firearms  in 
crashing  and  tremendous  volleys  resounded  from 
the  timber  into  which  the  Sioux  in  pursuit  of  the 
survivors  of  the  fight  at  the  ranch  had  followed 
the  latter.  And  while  Jack  looked  anxiously  in 
the  direction  indicated  he  saw  the  redskins  burst 
out  of  the  timber,  running  their  ponies  at  full 
speed  and  evidently  in  retreat.  After  them  came 
the.troopers  Ana  Jack  understood,  as  he  saw  Gen. 
Custer  and  Curley,  the  Crow  scout,  it  must  be  the 
fugitive  noopers  hstd  met  the  main  force  return- 
llom  t‘ie  pursuit  of  Sitting  Bull  just  in  time. 

i  enowsone  Jack  issued  forth  from  the  cattle- 
pen  at  once  and  hastened  to  meet  the  bluecoats. 

,e7S“  had  captured  his  fine  black  horse-one 
of  Zadok  s  band  who  escorted  the  captives  had 
ridden  tne  lad  s  steed  away.  Gen.  Custer  and  the 
fnendly  Inaian  scouts  drew  rein  as  they  cliscov- 

nen  '  S  f  ?°3t-  m  he  emer«ed  from  the  cattle- 
pen.  The  lad  quiexly  ran  up  to  them,  and  in  a 

few  words  he  reported  the  capture  of  Ethel  'Rea- 
don  and  the  lone  scout.  Pursuit  was  continued 
and  Jack  was  given  the  horse  of  one  of  the  slain 
troopm’s.  Jack  rode  at  Gen.  Custer’s  side  and 
the  officer  presently  said:  *  ana 

“-1  t}?ink  now  the  aPPearance  of  Sitting  Bull 
was  only  a  ruse  to  draw  off  the  main  force  of  my 
men  from  he  ranch.  The  old  rascal  gave  us  a 

hmfto1  thewest’’ S  and  then  Appeared 
Jack-  assented.  And  then  he  said : 

Miss  Readon  recognized  the  renegade  ” 

quickly  her’S  mUrderer?”  asked  general 

‘he  -w  the  ras- 

‘‘Well,  now  that  I  am  sure  that  Barnabas  Zadok 
is  the  assassin,  no  effort  shall  be  snarod  iY  . 
ture  him,”  renlied  the  general.  P  d  t0  Cap~ 

“Me  say  better  turn  back  now  to  ranch  Sionv 
think  no  more  follow  urn  now  if  do  that.'  When 


night  get  darker  Curley  and  band  go  after 
Sioux,  said  the  Crow  scout. 

The  wisdom  of  the  advice  was  so  clear  to  him 
that  Gen.  Custer  immediately  acted  upon  it  A, 
the  ent^e  force  rode  back  to  the  burned  ranch 
of  the  renegade,  the  general  said  to  Jack- 

fT  r!udy  take  myself  t0  task  for  bringing 

Ethel  to  this  dangerous  region,  even  though  if 

was  that  her  father’s  assassin  might  be  identi¬ 
fied  that  I  consented  to  do  so.  Poor  girl  gC l 
an  orphan  with  no  friends  or  relatives,  so  far  aS 
she  knows ;  though  her  uncle,  with  whom  she  was 
a  great  favorite,  may  after  all  be  living,  though 
he^has  been  mourned  as  dead.” 

‘‘Indeed,  what  were  the  circumstances  which 
ma«<e  a  doubt  of  the  fate  of  Ethel  Readon’s 
uncle  possible?”  asked  Jack  with  interest. 

He  disappeared  under  a  cloud.  He  was  ac¬ 
cused  o  1  a  great  crime — the  murder  of  a  rival— 
a  year  subsequently  news  came  that  Jasper  Rea- 

hl^  ?ame—] had  been  lynched  for 
cattle  stealing  m  Colorado;  but  there  was  no  posi¬ 
tive  prooi  of  the  truth  of  this  report.  Ethel  has 
assured  me  she  and  her  father  have  always  be¬ 
lieved  Jasper  Readon  was  entirely  innocent  of  the 

genefak  W&S  fixed  upon  him  ”  replied  the 


CHAPTER  VI, — In  the  Camp  of  Sitting  Bull. 

When  the  ranch,  which  was  well-nigh  con 
sumed,  was  reached,  the  weary  troopers  picked 
laeic  horses  and  sentinels  were  thrown  out  The 
camp  was  quickly  made,  and  upon  the  embers  oi 

cal  rieafaMAahf^e  ^  S1°ldiers  PrRPared  the  fru¬ 
gal  meal.  ..maritime  Curley  chose  three  men  from 

among  his  Indian  scouts  and  led  them  as”deT 
where  Yellowstone  Jack  sat  alone,  foisting  h 
hardtack  over  the  red  coals.  * 

“Urn!  Curley  an’  these  three  braves  <r0  with 
white  boy  after  renegade,’  said  the  Crow  scout.  ' 
fnen  there  will  only  be  five  of  us  on  the  dan¬ 
gerous  trail!  ’  exclaimed  Thck  “'Wnii  *  '  i 

thp  bpttpv  ack-  Well,  so  much 

easily  we  can  conceafourmovemenidt  ^ 

dreS'-Vc?nZu“iCu?,eydead  Si"“'  G*‘  ~ 

meal^l”aie  y°U  at?  You  don’t 

of  “alltur  partyd-mean  *“  “ake  disffuise  as  Sioux 
ihe  Indian  scouts  and  Jack  were  ready  for 
the  dangerous  trail  they  had  resolved  to  tak 
very  soon  after  that.  Each  one  was  dressed  i 
tlie  garb  of  a  dead  Sioux,  and  all  were  skilful! 
painted  m  the  hideous  manner  of  the  hostile 
when  on  the  war  trail.  Mounted  upon  unshoi 

vnfpf  ng/°  the . fnendly  scouts,  the  de 

1  ®t^d  little  band,  carrying  with  them  the  bes 

silentfv °f  fGe?VuUSter  and  a11  the  troopers,  rodi 
.  iltmly  out  of  the  camp  under  cover  of  the  dark 

H6SS. 

O f1r°LSrlle+h0l!rsJtihe  five  scouts  in  the  servic. 

,  Gen.  Custer  had  been  silently  but  swiftly  fo! 

CurW  thc,t^aij  of  the  hostiles  when  all  at  one* 
+Kndi  le,1°7s1tone  Jack*  who  rode  side  bj 
m  !hat  ;  le  head  of  the,  party,  drew  rein.  Instant 

pulled  un  A  f1SfiUiSed  <<friendlies”  in  their  m: 
pulled  up.  A  tall  human  figure  had  suddenly  ap 
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peared  upon  the  trail,  directly  m  advance  of  the 
leaders  of  the  rescue  band.  The  feathered  head¬ 
dress  proclaimed  the  apparition  of  a  Sioux.  Me 
was  evidently  a  scout  thrown  back  upon  the  trail 
by  Zadok  to  guard  against  a  surprise  from  that 

direction. 

“Wah !  Who  comes?”  cried  the  rear  guard  sen¬ 
tinel  in  the  Sioux  tongue. 

“Brother  of  the  league  of  the  great  war-chief 
of  the  Sioux — Sitting  Bull.  We  come  from  the 
band  of  Cutnose,”  said  Curley,  m  the  deep  and 
guttural  tones  of  a  Sioux,  and  speaking  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  that  tribe  perfectly. 

And  when  the  Sioux  had  asked  it  the  new¬ 
comers  had  seen  any  white  soldiers  on  the  trail, 
and  received  the  assurance  that  they  had  not,  he 
volunteered  to  go  on  with  the  disguised  band. 
They  proceeded  at  once.  And  two  hours  subse¬ 
quently  they  came  up  with  Zadok  s  party.  The 
latter  had  made  one  short  halt  only  since  they 
left  the  burned  ranch.  Much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  rescuers  they  were  accepted  by  all  the 
Sioux  of  the  renegade  band  for  what  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  be.  The  march  was  continued.  Just 
at  dawn  Zadok  drew  rein  on  a  wooded  hill.  All 

the  band  halted.  ,  , 

“We  are  almost  there.  Yonder  is  the  great 
camp  of  Sitting  Bull,”  said  Zadok,  pointing. 

Jack  and  the  disguised  friendly  scouts  looked 
down  in  astonishment  at  a  great  Indian  camp 
hidden  in  the  hills.  They  were  surprised,  because 
they  had  never  even  suspected  that  Sitting  Bull 
had  assembled  such  a  tremendous  force.  They 
saw  there  were  thousands  and  thousands  of  led 
warriors  in  the  camp. 

“God  help  Custer  if  he  is  ambushed  by  that 
mighty  Indian  army!”  muttered  Jack. 

The  Sioux  led  the  way  down  into  the  great 
camp.  The  renegade  and  his  band  were  warmly 
greeted.  Sitting  Bull  was  there.  He  had  ridden 
rapidly,  by  a  direct  route,  when  he  fled  from  Cus¬ 
ter.  the  disguised  scouts  were  fairly  in  the  hos¬ 
tile  camp  when,  as  they  rode  along  between  a 
long  line  of  teepees,  a  hideous  old  hag  suddenly 
rushed  out  of  once  of  the  wigwams. 

“Wahnatach,  my  Indian  foster-mother,”  said 
Jack  to  Curley,  in  a  whisper.  The  next  moment 
the  medicine  woman  seized  the  lad’s  bridle  rein, 
as  she  screamed  in  the  Sioux  tongue: 

“I  know  you.  You  make  believe  Sioux.  Ho. 
Sitting  Bull!  Here  is  the  runaway  white  boy 
who  fled  to  betray  your  plans  to  the  Yellow-> 

Haired  chief!” 


CHAPTER  VII. — Jack  a  Captive. 

The  boy  courier  instantly  recognized  the  old 
Sioux  hag  who  seized  his  bridle  rem.  She  was 
Wahnatach,  the  medicine  woman,  and  the  lad  s 
foster-mother.  Jack’s  bright  eyes  flashed  around 
in  every  direction.  He  was  seeking  for  some 
avenue  of  escape,  but  the  outlook  appeal  cd  en¬ 
tirely  hopeless.  The  boy  saw  the  warriors  clos¬ 
ing  in  around  him  closer  and  closer.  For  one 
brief  moment  he  thought  of  resorting  to  a  des- 
p,.  ate  dash  to  escape.  But  a  second  thought  con¬ 
vinc'd  hirn  of  the  utter  folly  of  such  an  attempt. 

H<  beheld  Sitting  Bull  himself  making  his  way 
toward  him  from  the  great  painted  wigwam 


where  he  dwelt.  Then  the  idea  of  a  ruse,  which 
might  serve,  he  thought,  to  at  least  delay  his  a  e, 
flashed  upon  his  mind.  He  cried  out  at  once : 

“Ho,  Wahnatach!  You’re  wrong.  I  did  not 
run  away  to  join  Custer  as  a  leal  fiiend. 

“The  boy  speaks  with  a  crooked  tongue.  Mis 
blood  is  all  white.  He  has  forgotten  that  he  has 
slept  in  the  wigwams  of  the  red  men,  and  eaten 
at  their  campfires  when  he  was  too  young  to  take 
the  warpath.  But  now  all  his  white  blood  cries 
out  against  the  Sioux.  Wahnatach  is  a  gieat 
medicine  woman.  She  reads  the  white  boy  war¬ 
rior.  He  is  a  traitor.” 

The  medicine  woman  addressed  her  words  to 
Sitting  Bull  as  he  pushed  his  way  through  the 

_  °  ~  •  i  1  * _  1-v /\tt  mdn  AT 


Gen.  Custer.  ,  „  ,  , 

“Ugh!  It  must  be  true,  for  the  braves  who 

were  in  the  fight  at  the  ranch  of  the  fii  e-water 
chief  saw  the  white  boy  with  the  pale-faces  there, 
and  then  he  wore  not  the  dress  of  the  Sioux, 
and  he  fought  against  them,”  said  the  great  In¬ 
dian  chief  sternly.  . 

“That’s  true,  chief.  But  let  me  exolam.  Where 
is  Howlolah,  the  man  who  runs  in  the  night?” 

Yellowstone  Jack  had  seen  the  war  chief  whom 
he  named  fall  in  the  fight  at  the  ranch  of  Bar¬ 
nabas  Zadok,  where  Ethel  Readon  and  the  mys¬ 
terious  lone  scout  had  been  captured. 

“What  would  the  white  boy  say  of  Howlolah?” 

“Ask  him  if  Yellowstone  Jack  was  not  sent  by 
him  to  the  horse  soldiers.  Ask  the  man  who 
runs  in  the  night  this,  and  he  will  say  he  sent 
me  to  act  as  a  spy  in  Custer’s  camp.” 

“If  the  white  boy  has  spoken  with  a  straight 
tongue,  let  him  tell  the  chief  why  he  fought 
against  the  red  men  at  the  ranch  of  Zadok,  the 
fire-water  chief.  That  was  not  the  act  of  a  friend 
—it  was  the  evidence  of  enmity,”  replied  the 
astute  and  crafty  Indian  chief. 

“Ha!  The  great  Sitting  Bull  does  not  see  far. 
Has  something  made  the  chief  blind  to  the  fact 
that  the  white  boy  was  in  the  power  of  Custer’s 
men?  They  wouid  have  slain  him  if  they  sus¬ 
pected  he  was  a  spy,  and  that  suspicion  must 
have  come  to  them  if  he  had  not  fought.  He 
made  a  show  of  fighting  his  red  friends  to  save 


himself.” 

From  the  faces  of  the  red  warriors  all  about 
him,  as  well  as  from  the  expression  upon  the 
countenance  of  Sitting  Bull,  Jack  read  the  most 
welcome  intelligence  that  his  clever  and  unex¬ 
pected  defense  had  made  some  impression  in  his 
favor.  Sitting  Bull,  looking  somewhat  perplexed, 
said : 


“Let  the  white  boy  be  conducted  to  the  prison 
lodge  and  there  be  closely  guarded  until  we  learn 
more.” 

Just  then  Zadok,  the  renegade,  with  a  dozen 
redskins,  pressed  forward  with  the  lone  scout 
and  Ethel  Readon. 

“Chief,  we  have  here  two  prisoners.  The  gal 
belongs  to  me.  But  the  old  foe  of  the  Sioux— the 
lone  scout — I  give  to  Sitting  Bull.  Many  a  brave 
of  your  tribe  has  fallen  under  the  bullets  of  the 
lone  white  slayer,  and  I  know  that  the  red  men 
thirst  for  vengeance  upon  him.” 

A  chorus  of  fierce  yells  greeted  this  speech. 
The  red  fiends  crowded  about  the  lone  j*cout.  They 
brandished  their  weapons  threateningly,  and  no 
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doubt  the  mysterious  man  of  the  plains  would 
have  met  death  at  the  hands  of  his  red  enemies, 
whose  will  was  the  law  of  his  hostile  tribe. 

“Hold!”  he  cried,  stripping  off  the  scarlet  blan¬ 
ket  which  he  wore  drooping  from  his  broad  shoul¬ 
der.  “It  is  not  fitting  that  the  dread  white  hun¬ 
ter,  who  has  brought  grief  and  wailmg  to  many  a 
Sioux  lodge  in  days  gone  by,  should  crie  any  easy 
death.” 

With  those  words  he  cast  the  red  blanket  over 
the  head  of  the  mysterious  scout,  who  had  fought 
at  the  side  of  Yellowstone  Jack,  and  so  heroically 
sought  to  save  Ethel  Readon.  And  the  white  boy 
scout  shuddered  from  head  to  foot,  for  he  knew 
the  casting  of  the  chief’s  blanket  over  the  head  of 
the  prisoner  meant  that  he  was  reserved  for  the 
torture  stake.  Sitting  Bull  and  Barnabas  Zadok, 
the  white  renegade,  exchanged  some  words  in  an 
undertone,  and  then  the  lone  scout  and  Ethel  Rea¬ 
don  were  separated  and  led  away  to  different 
lodges^  And  Yellowstone  Jack  knew  they  would  be 
watched  by  a  vigilant  guard.  Jack  was  led  to  the 
prison  lodge.  And  having  bound  his  hands  behind 
his  back  to  the  center  pole  of  the  lodge,  his  In¬ 
dian  jailers  left  him. 

“Well,  this  is  hard  luck,  and  I’m  afraid  the 
future  will  be  even  worse  for  me.  But  the  Sioux 
don’t  seem  to  suspect  anything  wrong  with  Cur¬ 
ley  and  his  three  friendlies,  and  as  long  as  they 
are  in  Sitting  Bull’s  camp  free  from  suspicion, 

I  will  not  despair.” 

In  this  wise  Jack  reflected.  He  knew  that  Cur¬ 
ley  would  risk  his  life  to  accomplish  his  rescue. 
And  he  thought  it  most  fortunate  that  Cutnose 
and  his  band  were  not  then  in  the  camp.  Cut- 
nose  s  band  was  recruited  from  the  southern 
Sioux,  and  Sitting  Bull  and  the  nifiin  force  of  the 
hostiles  were  northern  Indians. 

It  was  but  natural  that  all  the  members  of  the 
foimer  band,  who  had  but  recently  come  north 
should  not  be  personally  known  to  the  Sioux  chief 
and  his  immediate  followers.  As  Yellowstone 
Jack  was  led  away  to  the  prison  lodge  he  caught 

dnrl/T  ig  ^nCv-of  Curley*  Something  in  the 
dark,  keenly  flashing  orbs  of  the  cunning  chief  of 

Gen.  Custer’s  friendly  Indian  scouts  cLsed  the 
boy  to  feel  that  his  red  friend  meant  to  conveV 
him  a  silent  token  of  encouragement. 

„  +i7°U^ scout  d*d  not  count  upon  deliver¬ 

ance  through  the  efforts  of  Gen  CuXr  nw! 

hta  and  theltbet!iCTed,5he  Reneral  “uM  no°  help 
inm,  ana  that  he  could  not  finrl  f>,Q  ^ 

until  the  great  ambush which  S?ttofWnllCamp 

arranging  for  him  was  comnlete  BuU  Was 

awful  fear  for  the  ^There  was  an 

devoted  little  army  m  thl  t  ^e,n‘  faster  and  his 

fleer’s  youngesatTide!n  ^  ^  °f  the  ffreat  of~ 


CHAPTER  VIII.— A  Mysterious  Escape. 

SrrSthas  ^ herWcolrager1t WeStern  ffirl‘  But 
assault  of  untoward  circ^m«tf  6  W^y  bef°re  the 
«fned  her  to  the  power  of  Which  had  con~ 
white  renegade.  °f  Barna*>as  Zadok,  the 

intensified1  by  the  kJf1*  ,s^uatiou  was  materially 

LO  captivity  among 


the  bloodthirsty  Sioux  was  the  assassin  of  her 
own  father.  She  scarcely  dared  reflect  upon  what 
might  be  in  store  for  her.  But  on  the  way  to 
the  great  hidden  encampment  of  Sitting  Bull’ and 
his  vast  army  of  hostiles  the  fair  captive  had 
overheard  Barnabas  Zadok  in  conversation  with 
one  of  the  Sioux  warriors.  And  from  the  tail- 
of  the  renegade  and  the  redskin  the  young-  mrl 
had  gleaned  that  Barnabas  Zadok  meant  to  coni 
pel  her  to  become  his  wife.  She  preferred  deafh 
to  such  a  fate.  She  could  conceive  of  nothin^ 
more  abhorrent  than  an  enforced  union  with  the 
red-handeci  slayer  of  her  beloved  father.  Alone 
m  the  lodge  to  which  she  was  conducted,  poor 
Ethel  crouched  upon  the  buffalo-robe  covered 
earth  and  prayed  for  deliverance  ed 

And,  meanwhile,  the  mysterious  lone  scout 
bound  as  Jack  was  in  the  lodge  which  had  become 
his  pi  ison  place,  seemed  to  contemplate  his  fate 
grimly.  Anon  his  lips  moved.  But  the  lord 
which  passed  them  were  mere  muttering*  <W 
must  have  come  very  close  to  the  strange  wan 

caught  his 

M £“3 

twf  If  L0WSu0ne  1  ha7e  sccretly  met  her  many 
times.  It  has  been  against  my  will  though  But 

theied  maul  has  persisted  in  seeking  me  She 
!s  the  daughter  of  Sitting  Bull,  the  ereat  ’ 
chief  and  his  favorite,  but  at  om  iLfmeetfng- 
which  she  brought  about  without  my  intending  to 
jee  her  agam-she  told  me  she  would  leave  he? 
father’s  wigwam  and  follow  me  to  the*  end  of 
earth  if  I  would  only  let  her  °f  the 

“Will  the  red  maid’s  love  now  prove  strom 
enough  to  cause  her  to  brave  discovery  and  th 

aid  °£  ^  father  and  a"  her 

The  lone  scout  did  not  answer  the  question  o 

which  he  PUt  *  " 

powPe°rlessEtoh  do  so*™™  Pr°teC‘  her’  since  1 

“Does  she  suspect  who  I  am?  I  think  not  Bui 
I  dare  not  reveal  the  truth  yet.  A  mystery  mu?! 

the^imfof  th’  a.confesJ10£  must  be  forced  from 
I  can  do  so1”6  miSCreant’  Barnabas  Zadok,  before 

The  hours  wore  on.  Meanwhile  Curley,  the 
Crow  scout,  was  in  a  fever  of  impatience  and 
anxiety.  He  dreaded  the  coming  of  Cutnose  and 
ms  men.  He  kne^y  the  bloodthirsty  chief,  who 
had  long  ago  vowed  tg  take  the  life  of  Custer, 
might  arrive  at  Sitting  Bull’s  camp  at  any  time. 
And,  of  course,  Cutnose  would  repudiate  his  claim 
that  he  and  his  three  comrades  had  belonged  to 
the  war  party  of  the  latter.  Curley  and  the  three 
disguised  friendlies  had  a  dangerous  part  to  play 
in  the  hostile  camp.  But  they  managed  to  hold  a 
consultation  among  themselves,  undetected  or  un¬ 
noticed. 

“When  night  comes  the  attempt  must  be  made 
to  get  the  white  boy  off  and  also  the  white  squaw. 
Under  cover  of  the  darkness  we  must  outwit 
those  Sioux  dogs,”  said  Curley.  U 

More  conversation  ensued.  And  Curley  fully 
developed  a  daring  project,  which  he  had  formed 
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looking  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  proposed  res¬ 
cue.  Ominous  preparations  were  at  this  time 
going  forward  in  the  great  hostile  encampment. 
A  green  tree  of  small  size  had  been  cut  down 
and  a  stake  was  made  from  it,  which  was  set 
up  at  the  western  edge  of  the  camp  near  the 
wigwam  or  lodge  of  Sitting  Bull. 

Wahnatach,  the  hideous  old  medicine  woman  of 
the  tribe,  painted  the  stake  black.  A  number  of 
the  warriors  employed  themselves  in  gathering 
dry  fuel,  until  a  great  heap  of  it  had  been  col¬ 
lected  and  heaped  up  near  the  torture  stake.  The 
old  medicine  woman  then  announced  that  every¬ 
thing  was  in  readiness  for  the  torture.  But  there 
was  some  delay.  Sitting  Bull  hoped  that  Cut- 
nose  and  his  band  would  come  in  time  to  witness 
the  burning  of  the  lone  scout  at  the  stake.  As 
night  was  coming  on  once  more  the  warriors  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  impatient.  And  they  clam¬ 
ored  for  the  prisoner  whom  Sitting  Bull  had 
himself  doomed  to  the  stake.  Finally  the  great 
chief  said: 

*  Let  the  paleface  be  brought  forth!” 

--ind  he  led  the  way  to  the  lodge  in  which  the 
mysterious  white  captive  had  been  placed.  One 
of  them  drew  aside  the  flap  of  deerskin  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  lodge  and  looked  in.  Then  a  wild, 
startled  cry  escaped  his  lips.  The  others  sprang 
with  him  into  the  lodge,  and  all  saw  it  was 
empty.  And  a  great  rent  in  the  deerskin  at  the 
back  of  the  lodge  told  how  the  scout  had  made  his 
exit.  Sitting  Bull  picked  up  the  thongs  with 
which  the  white  prisoner  had  been  bound  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  had  been  severed  by  a  keen- 
edged  knife. 

‘‘There  is  a  traitor  among  the  Sioux!  Ha! 
Let  me  find  him  out  and  he  shall  take  the  place 
of  the  pale-faced  hunter  at  the  torture  stake!” 
gritted  the  enraged  chieftain. 

‘  7o  the  trail!”  he  added. 

_  : ready  his  braves  had  bounded  through  the 
g  rent  in  the  rear  of  the  lodge. 

pf  haps  an  hour  had*  passed  after  the  discovery 
ci  the  escape  of  the  lone  scout  when  the  braves 
who  had  taken  his  trail  returned  to  the  encamp¬ 
ment.  And  they  reported  they  had  lost  the  trail 
cf  the  wThite  fugitive  at  a  water  course.  Great 
was  the  disappointment  of  Sitting  Bull.  But  one 
of  the  returned  trail-hunters  took  the  Sioux  chief 
aside  and  whispered  some  communication  which 
seemed  to  surprise  the  latter.  Sitting  Bull  gave 
the  warrior  some  instructions.  Then  he  glided 
away,  and  with  an  expression  of  demoniac  fury 
upon  his  painted  face  the  chief  shouted: 

“March  Yellowstone  Jack  out  of  the  prison 
ledge!” 


CHAPTER  IX. — Yellowstone  Jack  at  the  Stake. 

“Hi!  What  is  coming  now?  What  message  did 
\lr.f  Sioux  trail-followers  bring  Sitting  Bull  that 
can  '  the  chief  to  order  the  boy  brought  forth?” 
t:  ed  Curley  to  himself, 
had  been  watching  Sitting  Bull  closely 
the  trail-hunter  returned  and  made  his 
whi- pored  communication  to  the  chief.  A  mo- 
rr :  r.'  !ater  the  guards  at  the  prison  lodge  led 
r  C  >  -tf ;  >  boy  spy  out  before  the  chief  of  the 
Cui 1  y  and  his  three  followers  drew  near¬ 


er  the  chief.  Jack  glanced  apprehensively  at  the 
face  of  Sitting  Bull,  and  he  felt  a  thrill  of  hor¬ 
ror,  as  he  saw  the  fiendish  expression  upon  the 
painted  face  of  the  merciless  Sioux. 

“Warriors,”  said  Sitting  Bull,  “the  pale-faced 
boy  is  a  serpent.  Let  him  die  at  the  stake!” 

The  Sioux  waved  his  hand.  Old  Wahnatach  ut¬ 
tered  a  howl  of  delight.  The  warriors  who  held 
Jack  then  dragged  him  to  the  painted  stake.  And 
he  was  bound  hand  and  foot.  Pale  as  death,  tha 
doomed  lad  faced  the  howling  red  demons,  who 
began  to  circle  around  him  in  the  wild  scalp 
dance,  brandishing  their  weapons  and  seeking  ip 
every  way  to  add  to  his  terror  and  Intimidate  him 
to  the  utmost.  Old  Wahnatach,  whose  vindictive 
hatred  of  the  boy  prompted  her,  gathered  herself 
up  and  running  forward  snatched  a  blazing  fire¬ 
brand  from  the  hand  of  a  warrior  who  was  about 
to  apply  it  to  the  fuel  which  others  had  quickly 
heaped  about  the  lad,  and  herself  ignited  the  tor-’ 
ture  fire. 

Yellowstone  Jack  saw  the  red  flames  leaping  up 
all  about  him,  and  he  closed  his  eyes  to  shut  out 
the  terrible  sight.  His  teeth  were  set  and  he 
was  resolved  to  perish  heroically.  The  Crow  scout 
ground  his  teeth  and  clinched  his  sinewy  bronzed 
hands  in  impotent  fury  while  he  mentally  vowed 
vengeance. 

Hearing  the  wild  uproar  from  about  the  tor¬ 
ture  fire,  Ethel  Readon  crept  to  a  hole  in  the 
deerskin  of  which  the  lodge  she  occupied  was 
composed.  Looking  through  the  small  opening 
which  was  in  the  side  of  the  lodge  toward  the 
stake,  the  young  girl  witnessed  the  frightful 
drama  of  savage  vengeance  which  was  being  en¬ 
acted  there.  But  while  she  stood  enthralled  by 
the  horror  of  it  all,  though  she  did  not  wish  to 
look  longer,  she  saw  a  mounted  Sioux  come  dash¬ 
ing  into  camp  at  full  speed.  The  red  rider  waved 
something  in  his  hand. 

And  she  heard  him  utter  a  shout  in  the  Sioux 
language  which  she  did  not  understand.  But  she 
noted  that  Sitting  Bull,  with  a  startled  cry, 
bounded  away  from  the  circle  of  red  dancers,  and 
rushed  toward  the  approaching  horseman.  The 
latter  halted.  And  he  placed  the  object  which  he 
carried  in  the  hand  of  Sitting  Bull.  At  the  same 
time  he  seemed  to  speak  exultingly.  Almost  at 
the  same  moment  Ethel  caught  the  sound  of  a 
stealthy  footstep  in  the  lodge.  She  turned  quick¬ 
ly.  A  low,  alarmed  exclamation  escaped  her  lins, 
and  she  shrank  away.  She  beheld  a  tall  Indian  in 
full  war  paint  and  feathers  standing  just  inside 
the  door  of  the  lodge. 

The  intruder  seemed  about  to  speak  when  a  sec¬ 
ond  Indian  leaped  through  the  door.  He  opened 
his  lips  as  if  to  utter  a  yell,  when  the  first  new¬ 
comer  hurled  himself  upon  him  and  caught  him 
by  the  throat.  The  next  moment  the  two  men 
were  engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle,  and  he  who 
had  entered  first  uttered  in  low  tones: 

“Fear  not;  I  am  the  lone  scout  in  disguise.” 


CHAPTER  X. — How  the  Lone  Scout  Escaped. 

Ethel  Readon  recognized  the  tones  of  tha 
strange  man  of  mystery  who  war.  known  through¬ 
out  all  the  Northwest  as  the  Lone  Scout.  But 
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the  mystery  of  his  own  escape  and  how  he  came 
to  reappear  so  soon  in  the  camp  of  Sitting  Bull 
must  be  explained,  as  those  incidents  have  a  di¬ 
rect  bearing  upon  thrilling  events  yet  to  come. 

While  but  two  of  the  hostiles  were  acting  as 
sentinels  before  the  prison-lodge  in  which  the  lone 
scout  had  been  confined,  a  slender,  graceful,  red- 
skinned  girl,  whose  face  was  really  a  bright  and 
pretty  one,  stole  out  of  the  great  lodge  of  the 
Sioux  chief,  Sitting  Bull. 

“Where  would  the  Red  Fawn,  the  princess  of 
the  Sioux,  go?”  asked  an  old  and  withered  squaw 
who  was  seated  at  the  door. 

“To  the  stream,  to  the  water-course  to  gather 
the  sweet  grass  that  grows  beside  it  to  weave  a 
basket,”  replied  Red  Fawn,  but  her  great  black 
eyes  did  not  meet  the  orbs  of  the  old  squaw. 

And  under  her  beaded  and  fancifully  embroid¬ 
ered  tunic  the  heart  of  the  red  girl  was  beating 
fast.  She  felt  the  keen-edged  scalping  knife  she 
had  secreted  in  her  bosom,  and  a  daring,  love- 
inspired  determination  which  she  had  formed  be¬ 
came  more  intense  in  her  heart.  The  old  squaw 
said  no  more.  And  the  Sioux  princess  went  swift¬ 
ly  away  toward  the  water-course  which  ran  near 
the  prison-lodge  in  wTiich  the  mysterious  white 
hunter  was  a  bound  prisoner,  awaiting  a  terrible 
death  at  the  torture  stake.  Red  Fawn’s  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  prison-lodge. 

He  is  there,  the  great  white  brave,  whose 
strong  arm  saved  Red  Fawn  and  brought  her  in 
safety  out  of  the  roaring,  rushing  flood,  when  but 
lor  him  she  would  have  perished.” 

Her  lips  parted.  Her  face  was  all  alight  with 
the  glow  of  love. 

“He  shall  not  die!  He  who  saved  Red  Fawn 
at  the  peril  of  his  own  life  shall  not  perish  at  the 

stake.  Red  Fawn  dare  not  plead  for  his  life _ 

she  must  save  him  secretly  by  her  own  unaided 
efforts — and  she  will!” 

She  reached  the  water-course.  There  she  re¬ 
mained  for  a  few  moments  plucking  the  long 
sweet  grass,  which  the  Sioux  use  in  making  their 
fanciiully  colored  baskets.  Meanwhile  she  glanced 
hither  and  yon  in  every  direction,  seeking  to  make 
sure  that  no  one  was  observing  her  movements. 

Satisfied  finally  that  she  was  not  watched,  she 
ciept  stealthily  away  through  the  long  grass. 
And  she  shaped  her  course  directly  toward  the 
rear  of  the  prison-lodge,  which  contained  the 
white  man  to  whom  she  had  given  her  heart  un¬ 
sought.  At  last  she  reached  the  rear  wall  of  the 
lodge.  Almost  breathless  with  excitement  now 
that  the  supreme  moment,  which  might  decide  the 
late  of  the  Lone  Scout  and  her  own,  for  Sitting 
Bull  m  anger  would  .not  spare  his  own  flesh  and 
blood  she  crouched  close  to  the  rear  wall  of  the 
lodge  for  a  moment. 

Then  she  drew  forth  the  keen-edged  scalping 
knife  from  her  bosom,  and  without  noise  cut  an 
opemng  in  the  skin  of  dried  and  seasoned  deer¬ 
skin.  The  faint  sound  reached  the  hearing  of  the 
white  prisoner,  whose  senses  had  become  as  acute 
as  those  of  the  red  men.  He  started.  And  he 
turned  quickly  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
faint  sound  of  the  severed  deerskin  emanated. 

hen  he  saw  the  glittering  blade  of  a  knife  as  it 
made  its  way  through  the  lodge  wall,  until  the 
opening  was  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  through  it  of  a  human  form.  Instantly 


Red  Fawn  lifted  the  irregular  flap  she  had  cut 
m,t0  the  110dffe’  with  one  tittle  bronzed 
sit^nce0  aSPed  UP°n  her  hps’  aS  a  sign  t0  en’oin 

The  Lone  Scout  saw  and  recognized  the  Sioux 
princess,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Sitting  Bull. 
I  he  hope  that  had  come  to  him,  that  the  Indian 
maiden  would  not  let  him  perish  without  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  save  him,  was  realized.  Red  Fawn 
reached  the  lone  scout.  And  as  she  cut  the 
thongs  of  deerskin  with  which  the  Sioux  captors 
had  so  securely  bound  him,  she  breathed  in  his 

Cdl  • 

andCIs^l?fH7’Jh^OU8:h  the  Iong  gl'ass-  as  silent 

man  *and  & 
y°Ur  f0°tStepS  S°  that 

“Red  Fawn,”  he  said,  taking  both  her  little 
trembling  hands  in  his,  “I  go,  and  if  I  esrane 
with  my  life  I  shall  know  it  is  Red  Fawn  who 

heart.”  t0  m°'  Maiden'  1  thank  thee  with  all  my 
He  was  about  to  go.  But  she  threw  her 

™Andb?on  h‘?nnfCk  detainjn8Iy,  as  she  said: 

And  you  will  love  me  after  this?” 

f  ki  /,  ke  put  her  away  from  him  and  a 
troubled  look  came  upon  his  countenance. 

it  we  meet  again  we  will  talk  more  Now 
good-by,  my  brave  girl.  Good-by,  and  may  Z 
Mamtou  watch  over  you.”  y  tie 

After  going  some  distance  from  the  Indian 
camp  he  heard  the  soft  tread  of  moccasined  feet 
m  the  forest,  where  he  had  halted.  The  sounds 

?nTfromrthr;  /he  approaching  red  man  was  com- 
ng  nom  the  direction  of  the  renegade’s  deserted 
ranch  and  Custer’s  camp.  The  lone  scout  glided 
behind  a  great  tree  as  silently  as  a  shadow'^ 

Sioux  came  on.  The  concealed  whitl  The 

ently  saw  the  feathers  of  ht  wS  bonne, n  T*' 
the  bushes.  It  seemed  the  Sioux  would  pass  dole 
by  the  great  tree  whose  trunk  afforded  the  lone 
scout  conceaiment.  And  so  he  did 

when  theyTartd  '°ne  sc?ut  knife 

wnen  iney  parted.  The  white  man  drew  the  lono- 

Sf  ’  ££&  —si  i 

3&  S r a? 

iais  fie  found  on  the  Sioux.  Then  he  refcraeed 
H  unqauyes«oned.CamP  °f  Bul1’  and  e"^ed 

guised  as  an  In  chan, a  to6  enter  Sitti^BuH^camp" 

It  seem  as  if  the  occupants  of  the  camp  were  m 
c  endance  at  the  ceremonies  being  enacted  at  the 
torture  stake.  Therefore,  it  was  tlso Tompa^! 
tively  easy  for  the  mysterious  scout  to  enter"  the 
teepee  occupied  by  the  white  female  captive  and 
attempt  her  rescue.  Such  attempt  can?e  near  be- 

wfrrior  ain^re-  °n  aCCOlmt  of  his  discovery  by  a 
‘  ioi,  as  given  m  a  preceding  chapter 
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from  the  torture  stake  and  returned  to  Sitting 
Bull's  teepee.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  Cur¬ 
ley  and  his  companions  quietly  stole  away  from 
the  Indian  camp.  They  had  not  gone  far  before 
they  ran  into  a  party  of  redskkins  sent  by  Sit¬ 
ting  Bull  to  intercept  the  Lone  Scout  and  Ethel 
and  a  battle  royal  ensued,  in  which  the  odds  were 
so  greatly  against  the  scouts  that  they  were 
forced  to  flee  for  their  lives. 

Before  the  Lone  Scout  and  Ethel  left  the  In¬ 
dian  camp  the  former  succeeded  in  securing  a 
couple  of  ponies,  and  mounted  on  these  were  mak¬ 
ing  their  way  to  a  cave  which  the  Mysterious 
Scout  knew  of.  They  reached  it  after  a  long  ride. 
The  cave  was  entered  from  behind  a  waterfall. 

The  scout  bade  Ethel  take  a  rest  while  he  went 
on  a  little  scout  around  to  see  how  matters  stood. 
He  was  gone  some  time,  and  Ethel  began  to  fear 
something  had  happened  when  she  heard  a  faint 
footfall.  Gladly  she  thought,  “The  Lone  Scout  is 
returning.”  But  the  next  moment  with  terror  she 
saw  a  hideous  redskin  peering  at  her  from  the 
mouth  of  the  cave. 


CHAPTER  XI. — Hemmed  In. 

Curley  knew  the  Indians  would  pursue  his  party 
until  Custer’s  camp  was  too  near  to  make  it  safe 
for  them  to  follow  further.  Suddenly  a  shot 
from  a  long-range  rifle  struck  one  of  the  ponies 
ridden  by  one  of  the  friendlies.  The  animal  fell 
with  a  broken  leg.  A  comrade  took  the  dis¬ 
mounted  man  up  behind  him.  And  the  race  con¬ 
tinued,  but  again  the  long-range  rifle  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert  Sioux  marksman  spoke.  An¬ 
other  pony  fell.  As  before  the  rider  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  steed  was  taken  up  behind  a  comrade. 
Curley  took  the  last  dismounted  scout  on  his  own 
steed. 

But  now  there  were  but  two  ponies  to  carry  the 
four  escaped  scouts.  It  began  to  lpok  black  in¬ 
deed  for  the  latter.  The  doubly  laden  ponies 
could  not  long  keep  ahead  of  the  pursuers.  They 
.  soon  began  to  gain  rapidly. 

“This  will  never  do!  In  ten  minutes  the  Sioux 
will  be  upon  us!”  said  Curley. 

“Wah!  Let  me  down  and  ride  on!”  said  the 
scout  whom  Curley  had  taken  up. 

“And  you,  too,  brother,  do  you  do  the  same.  It 
is  better  that  two  should  escape  than  all  should 
be  taken,”  bravely  said  the  warrior  who  rede 
with  the  other  mounted  scout. 

“Never!  Curley,  the  Crow,  is  a  great  brave. 
He  will  never  desert  a  brother,”  cried  the  chief 
of  scouts. 

“Wah!  So  Red  Rifle  say,”  asserted  the  other 
Indian  who  had  been  appealed  to. 

“What  can  we  do  then?”  asked  one  of  the 
warriors  who  had  lost  his  mount. 

“We  must  dismount,  plunge  into  the  hills  and 
try  to  throw  the  Sioux  off  the  trail,”  cried  Cur¬ 
ley. 

“And  failing  in  that?”  asked  Red  Rifle. 

“We  must  choose  a  position  and  fight  to  the 
death!” 

“To  the  death!” 

“While  we  have  a  shot  left.” 

The  determination  thus  voiced  was  carried  out 
fo  far  as  the  abandoning  of  the  two  now  well- 
nigh  exhausted  ponies  went.  Leaping  from  the 
two  ponies  which  had  carried  double,  Curley  and 


his  three  comrades  dashed  into  the  hills  at  the 
foot  of  which  they  had  just  been  riding.  The 
sides  of  the  hills  were  covered  -with  stunted  tim¬ 
ber,  and  among  them  rocks  and  boulders  were 
plentifully  strewn. 

The  Sioux  seemed  to  understand  the  intention 
of  the  friendly  scouts  at  once.  They  dismounted 
when  they  came  up  with  the  abandoned  ponies  of 
the  Custer  scouts.  Leaving  several  braves  in 
charge  of  their  mounts,  the  Sioux  scattered  and 
began  beating  the  cover  along  the  hillsides  where 
the  disguised  scouts  had  disappeared.  The  latter 
were  discovered  in  a  short  time.  They  had  gained 
the  top  of  a  round  hill.  There  they  noted  that 
the  situation  was  one  possessed  of  many  natural 
advantages  for  defense. 

The  top  of  the  hill  was  a  plateau,  nearly  level, 
and  all  around  were  rocks  and  boulders  like  a 
natural  breastwork.  For  some  distance  on  all 
sides  the  hill  was  barren  of  vegetation  toward 
its  base.  And  there  were  very  few  rocks  or  boul¬ 
ders  which  could  serve  to  shield  an  advancing 
enemy. 

“Here  we  must  make  a  stand.  Wah!  It  shall 
be  a  good  fight,  if  we  lose  our  scalps!  We  can¬ 
not  retreat  nfuch  farther  without  deserting  tlia 
hills,  when  we  should  soon  be  run  down  and 
captured,”  said  Curley. 

“Wah!  Chief  say  true,”  assented  Red  Rifle. 

“And  Curley  has  not  forgotten  that  he  carries 
some  of  the  yellow-haired  chief’s  signal  rockets,” 
continued  the  Crow  scout. 

“But  the  chief  cannot  use  them  now.” 

“No,  not  to  any  good  purpose.  Not  until  dark¬ 
ness  comes.” 

“And  then?” 

“Oh,  if  we  can  hold  the  hilltop  until  then,  we 
can  send  up  the  rockets.” 

“And  they  will  be  seen  at  Custer’s  camp?” 

“Yes,  and  he  will  send  us  help.” 

“We  must  hold  the  hilltop.” 

“Wah!  While  we  have  a  round  of  ammunition 
left.” 

In  a  moment  the  four  brave  Indian  scouts  took 
advantageous  positions  on  the  hilltop.  Each  one 
leveled  his  rifle  over  the  natural  barricade  of 
rocks  which  encircled  the  party.  On  came  the 
Sioux.  Soon  a  couple  of  warriors  appeared  on 
the  open  hillside,  and  at  the  same  instant  the 
repeating  rifles  in  the  hands  of  Curley  and  one  of 
his  comrades  cracked.  The  foremost  Sioux  leaped 
into  the  air,  uttering  a  terrible  yell,  and  then 
went  crashing  down,  shot  through  the  heart.  The 
other  was  shot  through  the  arm.  Dropping  his 
rifle,  he  staggered  back,  and  disappeared  in  a 
clump  of  bushes.  The  other  Sioux  halted.  The 
fate  of  their  leader  had  taught  them  caution. 

But  creeping  stealthily  around  in  the  cover  be¬ 
low  the  barren  space  which  extended  for  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  toward  the  hill  top,  the 
Sioux  soon  completely  surrounded  tlie  summit. 
Now  and  then  an  Indian  could  be  seen  at  the 
edge  of  the  timber.  The  Crow  scout  and  his 
friends  were  alert  and  fully  aware  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  enemy. 

“We  are  besieged.  Wah!  The  Sioux  mean  to 
keep  us  here  until  we  have  no  ammunition,  if 
they  can’t  get  at  us  sooner,”  said  Curley. 

It  was  the  truth.  The  Sioux  kept  firing  oc¬ 
casionally  at  the  hilltop  for  some  time.  Then  at 
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a  given  signal  from  Cutnose  the  Sioux  charged 
from  all  sides  at  once.  The  besieged  scouts 
worked  the  triggers  of  their  repeating  Winches¬ 
ters  like  lightning.  A  rain  of  leaden  bullets  de¬ 
scended  upon  the  charging  hostiles.  They  were 
repulsed.  And  they  carried  the  dead  and  wounded 
away  with  them.  After  that  only  an  occasional 
shot  was  fired  by  the  Sioux  for  some  time.  But 
at  length  one  of  the  hostiles  leaped  upon  a  rock, 
and  waving  a  white  rag  at  the  muzzle  of  his  gun, 
shouted  for  a  “talk.” 

“What  do  you  want?”  demanded  Curley  in  the 
Sioux  language. 

“The  renegade  Indians  must  surrender!  They 
cannot  escape!”  was  the  reply. 

“When  we  surrender  you  are  welcome  to  our 
scalps,  dog  of  a  Sioux!  Bah!  The  Sioux  are  old 
women.  We  have,  outwitted  you  once — we  will 
do  so  again!”  shouted  Curley,  tauntingly.  The 
spokesman  of  the  hostiles’  only  rejoinder  was  a 
threatening  yell. 

Then  he  leaped  down  from  the  rock  and  dis¬ 
appeared.  After  that  the  hours  passed  until 
nightfall,  and  only  an  occasional  shot  was  ex¬ 
changed  between  the  besieged  and  their  foes.  But 
meanwhile,  leaving  them,  we  must  return  to  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Jack,  Gen  Custer’s  youngest  aide.  Th<S 
young  lad  was  of  course  much  rejoiced  at  his  re¬ 
spite,  and  he  meant  to  improve  the  slightest 
chance  for  escape  which  the  chapter  of  incidents 
yet  to  come  might  possibly  present  for  him.  Just 
at  nightfall  old  Wahnatach  entered  the  lodge  in 
which  Jack  was  confined.  The  lad  was  no  longer 
bound.  He  looked  at  the  old  Sioux  medicine 
woman,  and  the  idea  of  a  daring  stratagem 
flashed  upon  his  mind. 

“Wah!  White  boy  be  burned  at  stake  yet.  Now 
Wahnatach  make  him  howl.  Now  she’ll  beat  him 
so  he’ll  never  run  away  again,”  hissed  the  old  In¬ 
dian  fury,  and  she  raised  a  heavy  knotted  blud¬ 
geon  to  strike  the  boy,  when,  with  the  leap  of  a 
tiger,  he  bounded  upon  the  fierce  hag  and  caught 
her  by  the  throat. 


CHAPTER  XII. — Gen.  Custer’s  Camp. 

Meantime  Gen.  Custer,  m  canm  at  the  burned 
ranch  of  Zadok,  the  renegade,  impatiently 
awaited  the  return  of  Curley,  the  chief  of  In¬ 
dian  .scouts,  and  Yellowstone  Jack.  The  gallant 
officer  was  troubled  by  many  doubts  and  misgiv¬ 
ings.  He  dreaded  lest  his  invaluable  friendlies 
and  the  boy  aide  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
hostiles.  And  he  was  most  anxious  on  account 
of  Ethel  Readon,  the  daughter  of  the  murdered 
paymaster.  If  she  was  not  rescued  he  felt  he 
could  never  forgive  himself  for  having  allowed 
her  to  accompany  the  expedition.  And  yet  her 
presence  he  had  deemed  essential,  as  she  alone 
could  positively  recognize  the  murderer  of  her 
father  of  the  suspect — Zadok. 

Custer  was  harassed,  too,  by  doubts  as  to  the 
plans  of  Sitting  Bull.  He  knew  he  had  the  most 
wily  Indian  leader  in  all  the  Wild  West  to  con¬ 
tend  with.  But,  despite  the  assurance  of  the  boy 
prairie  courier  that  the  great  Sioux  was  massing 
a  tremendous  force  against  him,  Custer  did  not 
imagine  anything  like  the  truth.  And  nine  out 
of  ten  officers  of  the  frontier  army  would  have 


deemed  it  impossible  that  Sitting  Bull  could  con¬ 
centrate  such  a  force  as  he  had  assembled  The 
army  records  and  the  reports  of  the  Indian  agents 

wLgvJ?l  Sh°Wi  tha^  ?!  stren£th  °f  the  hostiles 
was  vastly  underrated  from  the  beginning. 

Gen  Custer’s  anxiety  grew  apace  as  the  hours 
went  by,  and  still  the  friendly  scouts  and  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Jack  did  not  return.  He  paced  restlesslv 
up  and  down  before  his  tent  for  a  Eng  time  Tnd 
ic  sent  out  scouts  to  give  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach  of  the  friendlies,  or  the  coming  of  ?he 
treacherous  enemy.  It  was  to  these  scouts  he  was 
indebted  for  the  capture  of  Sitting  Bull’s  son. 

roung  Long  Knife  and  a  few  Sioux  scouts  were 
surprised  by  Custer's  scouts  at  a  distance  of  but 
a  few  miles  north  of  the  troopers’  camp  A  short- 
sharp  fight  ensued.  And  the  only  cantivt  taken 
was  the  great  chief’s  son.  All  his  comrades  es¬ 
caped,  and  Long  Knife  would  have  been  eauaHv 
fortunate  but  for  the  fact  that  Ms^ny  was 
shot  -under  him  when  in  full  retreat.  Then  he 

o/t  by  the  Thite  scouts*  R  was  one 

of  Long  Knife  s  comrades  who  brought  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  capture  of  his  son  to  Sitting  Bull. 

y^ng  rudsk!n  was  brought  before  Gen.  Cus- 
ter;  /2ere,  he  sto°d,  silent  and  sullen,  but  erect 
and  defiant,  among  his  captors.  He  would  not 

th<2  rePut^tl0n  of  his  sire,  and  though  he 
was  then  on  his  first  war-path,  he  comforted  him- 
selt,  as  behooved  one  upon  whose  ^moulders  the 
mantle  of  the  great  Sitting  Bull  might  one  day 

Custer  questioned  the  young  Sioux.  At  first 
he  would  make  no  answer.  But  finally  he  said 
with  fierce  dignity  in  the  Sioux  tongue,  which 
an^interpreter  duly  translated: 

r?w°ng  Kni?.is  a  great  brave;  he  will  tell  the 
Pial?ifa£eS  nothing  save  that  soon  their  scalps 

riors  ?ang  at  the  belts  of  Sitting  Bull’s  war- 

And  nothing  more  could  be  elicited  by  ner- 
suasion  or  threats.  An  old  scout  cried  out  - 

Give  the  pizen  varmint  a  taste  of  Injun  treat¬ 
ment.  Put  him  to  the  stake  and  let  him  feel  the 
names,  and  it  will  loosen  his  tongue.” 

But  Gen.  Custer  rebuked  the  old  scons,  saying: 
We  are  not  savages.  Away  with  the  voung 
Indian;  after  all,  he  is  acting  'with  savage  ch.w 

So  Long  Knife  was  hurried  to  the  guard  tent 

Th«  nevfT  5  C‘f ®ly  TKU?rded  him  after  that. 
Th.  next  day  not  an  Indian  was  seen,  but  the 

SffiLWSlia  Crt  ?nd  watchful-  We  know  that 
Sitting  Bull  was  lying  low.  Custer  had  not  yet 

entered  the  hills,  and  on  the  open  prairie  the  In¬ 
dians  do  not  fight  well.  Even  with  his  great 
force  Sitting  Bull  would  not  risk  a  conflict  on 

?t-iPLamu'  j  ,H,e  would  curb  his  impatience 
until  he  had  lured  the  yellow-haired  chief  of  the 

SiouxS  int°  the  Ch°sen  fi£htinS  grounds  of  the 

When  night  drew  on  again,  and  there  was  nn 
news  from  the  daring  band  who  had  gone  forth 
to  attempt  the  rescue  of  the  whue  maiden  and 
gain  information  about  the  enemy,  Custer  was 
inclined  to  give  them  un  for  lost.  His  men  were 
eager  to  advance.  The  younger  officers  fre- 

tT  marc^eTbtheirv,  Tim?der  to  *ive  order 
f?,l  Th-7  had-so  ^re(luently  fieen  success- 

ul  in  their  raids  against  the  Sioux  that  they  had 
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acquired  a  certain  degree  of  contempt  for  their 
red  foes.  Brave  Tom  Custer,  the  general’s 
brother,  who  was  with  the  expedition,  was  one 
of  the  most  urgent  for  an  advance  against  the 
enemy. 

“We  shall  defeat  them  easily  enough.  Holding 
off  only  encourages  them,  and  gives  them  time  to 
strengthen  their  forces,”  he  said. 

But  Custer  would  not  advance.  He  had  the 
plan  of  campaign  for  conquering  Sitting  Bull  in 
mind,  as  it  had  previously  been  mapped  out,  and 
it  seemed  pretty  certain  of  success  at  the  outset. 
When  he  left  Fort  Lincoln  it  was  understood  that 
Generals  Crook  and  Gibbons  with  their  commands 
were  to  operate  with  them.  It  was  supposed  Sit¬ 
ting  Bull  could  at  the  utmost  assemble  but  about 
eight  hundred  warriors,  and  Custer,  Crook  and 
Gibbons  were  all  to  come  at  the  Sioux  at  the 
same  time.  Generals  Crook  and  Gibbons  were 
to  unite  with  Custer  on  the  Yellowstone.  But  to 
that  point  they  were  to  take  separate  routes  to 
guard  against  the  escape  of  the  Sioux  southward 
if  they  sought  to  retreat.  But  the  delay  in  get¬ 
ting  a  start  caused  .the  expedition  to  be  begun  too 
late  in  the  year  to  surprise  the  Indians.  The 
general  belief  of  the  leaders  of  the  expedition 
was  that  Sitting  Bull  was  to  be  found  on  the 
Yellowstone,  between  the  Big  Horn  and  Powder 
rivers. 

The  Missouri  river  describes  nearly  a  quarter 
circle  all  around  this  region,  at  a  distance  of 
some  three  hundred  miles.  All  the  time  the  ex¬ 
pedition  was  getting  away  from  the  forls  the 
force  of  Sitting  Bull  was  being  augmented  from 
all  the  great  Indian  agencies  in  the  territory 
bounded  by  the  Missouri.  At  the  last  moment 
Gen.  Custer  had  received  orders  to  scuur  for  Sit- 
ting  Bull  on  his  own  account,  and  if  Generals 
Crook  and  Gibbons  had  not  joined  him  when  the 
enemy  was  found,  to  fight  if  his  force  was  suf¬ 
ficient.  Custer  meant  to  obey  orders,  but  what 
Yellowstone  Jack,  the  boy  prairie  aide,  had  told 
him  made  him  hesitate  about  charging  Sitting 
Bull. 

He  did  not  know  that  three  days  later  Crook 
had  been  attacked  and  driven  back  by  three  thou¬ 
sand  of  Sitting  Bull’s  warriors.  Crook  was  ad¬ 
vancing  from  Fort  Laramie,  so  he  was  first  to 
get  into  a  fight  -with  the  Sioux. 

The  night  which  witnessed  the  siege  of  Cur¬ 
ley  and  his  Crow  scouts  on  the  barren  hilltop, 
where  the  Sioux  had  hemmed  them. in,  came  on 
dark  and  cloudy.  That  night,  because  it  was  a 
■most  favorable  one  for  an  Indian  attack,  Gen. 
Custer  caused  a  double  line  of  outposts  to  be 
placed  around  the  camp  at  Zadok’s  ranch. 

But  the  darkness  had  scarcely  fully  descended 
u;  on  the  lone  wild  land  of  the  Sioux  when  a  sen¬ 
tinel  at  the  door  of  Gen.  Custer’s  tent  entered. 
The  general  was  sitting  at  a  camp  table,  looking 
over  a  map  of  the  Yellowstone  country.  He 
looked  up  quickly  when  the  trooper  entered.  The 
latter  saluted. 

“Well,  James,  what  is  it?”  asked  the  general. 

“Signals,  sir.  The  sentinels  have  just  discov¬ 
erer  rockets  going  up  in  the  hills  in  the  north¬ 
west.” 

“Is  that  so?  It  must  be  Curley  is  sending  up 
the  rockets.  He  had  some  with  him  when  he 
left!”  cried  Custer. 


Then  he  rushed  out  of  the  tent.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment,  as  he  directed  eager  glances  to  the  north¬ 
west,  he  saw  a  red  ball  of  fire  flash  high  in  the 
black  sky,  sputter  and  fall  in  a  shower  of  flame. 
Another  rocket  went  up.  And  then  another. 

“The  help  signal  of  our  rocket  code!”  erred  the 
general. 

Then  he  shouted  to  an  orderly: 

“Take  two  hundred  of  the  troops  and  be  off  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  signals.  If  Curley 
wants  help,  see  that  he  gets  it!” 

Five  minutes  later  the  band  of  troonebs  were 
galloping  away.  Would  they  reach  the  hill  ip 
time  to  save  the  friendly  scout? 


CHAPTER  XIII. — The  Lone  Scout’s  Battle. 

The  unity  of  events  now  demands  that  we  shall 
return  to  the  hidden  cave  of  the  lone  scout  under 
the  waterfall.  We  left  Ethel  alone  there  at  a 
thrilling  moment,  when  awful  peril  very  nearly 
threatened  the  noble  girl,  whom  the  mysterious 
man  of  the  plains  had  so  nobly  rescued  from  the 
camp  of  Sitting  Bull.  It  was  not  long  after  the 
lone  scout  left  the  cave,  to  make  a  short  scout 
abouf  it,  as  narrated,  when,  hearing  footsteps, 
Ethel  became  alert,  and  presently  saw  a  hideous¬ 
ly-painted  Sioux  warrior  peering  in  at  her 
through  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Revolver  in  hand, 
the  girl  sprang  back.  But  the  light  of  the  torch, 
sticking  in  a  crack  in  the  rocky  floor  of  the  cave, 
had  revealed  her  to  the  Indian. 

“Wah!  White  squaw  found  at  last!  Ugh!  Big 
Bear  heap  glad  see  white  squaw!  Um  take  her 
back  to  Sitting  Bull’s  camp.  Get  big  jug  whisky 
from  the  white  trader,  Zadok,”  uttered  the  Sioux, 
gutturally,  in  broken  English. 

The  redskin  advanced.  The  young  girl  was 
frozen  with  terror.  She  wanted  to  scream,  but 
her  tongue  seemed  to  cleave  to  the  roof  of  her 
mouth,  and  she  could  make  no  utterance.  With 
an  exultant  grin  upon  his  painted  face,  the  red¬ 
skin  continued  to  approach.  Ethel  recoiled,  and 
caught  up  the  torch  in  one  hand.  Then  she  lev¬ 
eled  her  revolver.  The  Indian  had  not  previously 
seen  the  weapon,  for  she  held  it  concealed  in  the 
folds  of  her  dress.  Evidently  he  had  believed  her 
to  be  unarmed.  Quick  as  thought  the  imperilled 
girl  pressed  the  trigger.  But  the  weapon  was 
not  discharged.  A  cartridge  had  slipped  so  as  to 
hold  the  cylinder.  The  Indian  made  a  forward 
leap,  uttering  an  exultant  cry,  for  he  was  sure 
of  his  prey  then.  But  just  then  Ethel  flashed 
the  brilliant  light  of  the  flaming  torch  upon  the 
wall  at  her  side. 

It  was  there  that  the  hideous  human  figures  of 
life-like  and  gigantic  size,  carved  by  some  for¬ 
gotten  race  of  aborigines,  stood  forth  in  bold  re¬ 
lief  like  a  grotesque  phalanx  of  gian<s.  The  In¬ 
dian  saw  them.  He  must  have  thought  he  beheld 
a  troop  of  living  men,  who  were  about  to  spring 
upon  him.  He  leaped  back,  wheeled  about  and 
darted  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Again  Ethel 
tried  to  discharge  her  revolver,  but  again  the 
weapon  refused  to  act.  And  the  young  girl 
thought  with  a  feeling  of  despair  at  her  heart: 

“The  Sioux  will  escape  and  brin*?  Ms  comrades 
to  the  cave.  “We  are  lost!” 
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At  this  juncture  she  would  have  given  ten 
Jrears  of  her  life  for  the  appearance  of  the  lone 
scout.  She  found  her  voice  and  uttered  a  loud 
and  thrilling  scream;  As  the  utterance  escaped 
her  lips  the  Sioux  was  about  to  bound  away 
through  the  entrance  of  the  hidden  cave.  But 
what  was  that?  Oh  joy — joy!  Ethel  clapped  her 
hands  as  she  threw  aside  the  weapon  which  had 
proved  useless.  Just  then  a  human  form,  which 
she  recognized  at  a  glance,  appeared  at  the  mouth 
of  the  hidden  cave  to  bar  the  way  of  tlie  escaping 
Sioux.  The  lone  scout  had  come.  His  rifle  sprang 
to  his  shoulder. 

But  before  he  could  discharge  the  weapon  the 
Sioux  ducked  down  and  ran  in  on  him,  while  with 
the  other  he  sought  to  stab  the  white  man  with 
his  hunting  knife.  The  lone  scout  dropped  his 
rifle.  And  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  struggle  en¬ 
sued  between  him  and  the  Indian.  Both  fell  upon 
the  floor  of  the  cave.  And  they  fought  like  tigers. 
Ethel  watched  the  conflict  for  a  moment.  It 
seemed  to  her  the  lone  scout  was  getting  the  worst 
of  it. 

But  suddenly  the  Indian  uttered  an  awful,  half- 
smothered  yell.  And  the  lone  scout  bounded  to 
his  feet  with  his  hunting  knife,  which  was  bathed 
in  the  life  blood  of  the  murderous  savage,  in  his 
hand.  The  young  girl  turned  sick  and  faint.  And 
she  sank  heavily  upon  the  cave  floor  before  the 
lone  scout  could  reach  her.  When  she  recovered 
her  senses  she  found  the  brave  man  who  had  so 
nobly  protected  her  bending  over  her. 

“Fear  not.  The  Sioux  is  dead!”  he  said  in  re¬ 
assuring  tones.  Ethel  regained  her  feet  and 
asked  anxiously: 

“Are  there  any  more  Indians  near?” 

“I  have  discovered  a  small  war  party,  to  which, 
no  doubt,  the  Indian  I  have  slain  belonged.” 

“Then  we  must  remain  here?” 

“Yes.  It  is  our  only  chance.” 

“How  long  must  we  stay  hidden  in  this  cave7” 

-  is  imPossible  to  tell;  but  we  must  not 

think  of  venturing  forth  while  there  are  any  of 
the  hostiles  in  the  neighborhood.” 

Then  Ethel  told  the  scout  how  his  weapon  had 
failed,  and  how  terribly  the  Sioux  had  been 
frightened  by  the  figures  carved  upon  the  wall  of 
the  cave.  Ethel’s  guardian  finally  prevailed  upon 
her  to  seek  sleep.  He  spread  a  buffalo  robe  on 
a  couch  of  boughs  in  the  rear  end  of  the  main 
•  cavern,  and  Ethel  reclined  there  while  he  kept 
watch  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  mentallv  re- 
solved  that  no  harm  should  reach  her  whiie  he 
lived  The  night  wore  on.  For  a  long  time  Ethel 
could  not  sleep.  But  at  last  •  exhausted  nature 
succumbed,  and  her  trembliifg  nerves  became 
quiet.  Her  heavy  breathing  assured  the  lone 
scout  she  slept. 

Leaning  upon  his  long  rifle,  he  remained  on  the 
watch  It  was  about  midnight  when  abov*  the 
roar  of  the  falls,  which  concealed  the  entrance 
°t  the  cave>  be  caugnt  a  faint  sound.  At  first  ho 
was  not  sure  of  its  cause,  but  as  it  came  again 
he  knew  it  was  the  yell  of  an  Indian.  Once  or 
twice  more  the  yell  reached  him. 

Ha!  It  is  the  peculiar  signal  yell  by  which 
the  Sioux  scouts  announce  the  discovers  of  a 
sought-for  trail,”  he  muttered.  of  * 

And  he  suspected  that  some  white  fugitive 
seeking  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  Sioux  had’ 
been  successfully  tracked  by  the  red  demon  whose 


yell  he  had  heard.  But  the  lone  scout  did  not 
leave  the  cave,  and  the  long  hours  which  marked 
tne  period  of  his  night  vigil  drew  their  slow 
length  along  until  dawn. 

Then  the  lone  scout  awoke  the  sleeping  girl 
They  partook  of  food,  and  Ethel  was  rejoiced  to 
learn  that  there  had  been  no  alarm  during  the 
night  save  that  of  the  distant  Indian  scout.  The 
mysterious  man  of  the  plains  saw  Ethel  shudder 
as  she  looked  upon  the  hideous  form  of  the  dead 
Indian,  and  lie  hastened  to  put  it  out  of  sight.  He 
dragged  the  body  out  of  the  cave  and  cast  it  into 
Lie  foaming  whirlpool  under  the  falls.  Then  he 
once  more  went  forth  on  a  scout,  assuring  Ethel 
he  meant  soon  to  return. 


CHAPTER  XIY. — Yellowstone  Jack’s  Stratagem. 

When  old  Wahnatach,  the  medicine  woman  of 
the  Sioux,  came  to  beat  Yellowstone  Jack  in  the 

Pfrif°J  §}ttmg  Bull's  camp,  it  has  been 

stated  that  the  Boy  Prairie  Courier  flew  at  the 
vindictive  creature  and  caught  her  by  the  throat. 

fl*?,  n  01  »  daring  stratagem,  which  had 
flashed  upon  the  mind  of  the  youth,  came  like  an 
inspiration,  and  his  prompt  action  completely  sur¬ 
prised  the  old  medicine  woman.  She  struggled 
desperately  to  free,  herseif  from  the  tenaefous 

,Ye,  l0Wst0ne  Jack  had  bxed  upon  her 
But  she  was  unable  to  free  herself.  And 
she  could  not  utter  a  sound.  The  boy  strangled 

fit’ll  GladuaI1y  ber  struggles  grew  weaker.  And 
finally  she  sank'  insensible  upon  the  earth. 

darin*  h°y  aide  of  Geu.  Custer  crept 
stealthily  to  the  entrance  of  the  lodge,  lifted  the 

fnrtk°f  d^rskm  which  hung  before  it  and  peered 
forth.  The  snadows  of  night  had  fallen.  Dark- 

ho^tiW  3  cJofnf  d°wn  upon  the  great  camp  of  the 
0s,  axes  and  already  here  and  there  the  evening 
fires  had  been  kindled  before  the  long  rows  of 
wigwams.  Jack  could  see  the  dusky  forms  of  the 

von  ahZf+h0™  ani  squaws  moving  hither  and 
yon  about  the  campfires,  while  the  odor  of  broiled 

twn1S°n  fi-  ed  air'  Near  the  door  of  bis  lodge 

proclIhuedtL3  °°d-f?n  ,8:,Uard'  But  their  manner 
was  y  nei?er  knew  nor  suspected  what 

was  taken  p.ace  m  the  prison  lodge. 

While  his  heart  beat  fast  with  excitement  the 

back  t0  the  side  the  Jnsen! 

^  Sieps  \00kms  to  the  accomplishment 
ot  the  greatest  and  most  perilous  attempt  of  his 
life— to  outwit  the  wily  Sioux.  The  lad  quickly 

h^!fnSeid  ain,lself  of  tbe  strange  feathered  and 
beaded  head-dress  worn  by  the  Sioux  hag.  And 
lie  removed  the  blanket  tunic  she  wore.  He  w-s 
about  the  same  height  as  the  old  medicine  woman, 
Thl  7  d°?Il?d  her-  bead-dress  and  tunic. 

l^hl  nnpki?eafnfi°flthe»  Stam  and  Paint  he  I°und 
un  hu £ r  rvthe+wS  s/u,ter  garment,  he  made 
dLp  l-f^ce,llk^  tka^  of.  tbe  old  woman.  This 
fc  “  the  trnsted  medicine  stick,  carved 

went  abroad  *’  h’‘Ch  ^  °  ways  carried  '"'hen  she 

*  *—  'h*"“  *  M s™  S . 
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Then,  having  dragged  the  still  insensible  old 
hag  into  the  darkest  corner  of  the  lodge,  he 
bound  and  gagged  her,  using  thongs  he  found 
upon  her  person.  At  last  he  was  ready  to  leave 
the  lodge.  With  the  twisted  medicine  stick  in 
(  his  hand,  he  strode  boldly  forth.  The  sentinels 
had,  of  course,  seen  the  medicine  woman  when  she 
entered  the  lodge.  And  they  took  the  boy  for  her. 
The  gloom  favored  him,  and  the  sentinels  did 
not  bestow  a  second  glance  upon  him  as  he  hob¬ 
bled  away.  He  passed  them  in  safety. 

And  then  he  sauntered  to  the  eastern  end  of 
the  camp,  and  soon  passed  the  last  campfire,  un¬ 
heeded  by  the  Sioux.  After  that  he  quickened 
his  pace.  And  presently  he  saw  the  tall  figure 
of  an  Indian  sentinel  ahead.  The  boy  went 
straight  toward  the  sentinel. 

“Wah,  Wahnatach,  where  go?”  he  asked. 

“Ugh!  The  serpent  weed  grows  'in  the  woods. 
When  the  medicine  woman  wants  it  she  seeks  it 
in  the  moonlight,  which  will  soon  be  here,”  an¬ 
swered  the  boy. 

He  was  so  familiar  with  the  tones  of  the  Sioux 
hag  that  he  could  imitate  her  voice  perfectly.  The 
sentinel  grunted  and  allowed  the  disguised  boy 
to  pass  on  without  further  questioning.  Jack  soon 
left  the  camp  at  some  distance  behind  him.  Anon 
the  moon  and  stars  began  to  illuminate  the  night. 
Guiding  himself  by  the  nocturnal  luminaries  and 
walking  swiftly,  for  he  had  not  dared  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  recover  his  horse,  he  pressed  on.  Mean¬ 
time  Jack  had  been  gone  from  the  Sioux  camp  lor 
perhaps  an  hour  when  the  sentinels  at  the  door 
of  the  lodge  from  which  he  had  escaned  heard  a 
strange  sound  from  within  it.  Then  noise  was  a 
smothered  groan.  It  was  repeated  again  and 
again.  The  sentinels  at  length  strode  to  the  door, 
and  drawing  aside  the  flap,  peered  within.  At 
first,  on  account  of  the  darkness,  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  discern  anything.  But  the  eyes  of  the 
Indians  are  sharp  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  At 
length,  becoming  accustomed  to  v&e  gloom,  the 
two  sentinels  were  able  to  see  the  form  of  the 
medicine  woman.  In  a  moment  they  reached  her 
and  dragged  her  out  into  the  open  beyond  the 
door.  Then  they  saw  she  was  bound  and  gagged, 
and  the  realization  of  the  ruse  which  the  daring 
white  boy  had  employed  to  dupe  them  flashed 
upon  their  minds  instantly.  They  knew  he  had 
passed  them  in  the  garb  of  the  medicine  woman. 

While  one  of  the  sentinels  removed  the  gag 
from  between  the  jaws  of  the  hag  and  cut  the 
throngs  with  which  Yellowstone  Jack  had  secured 
her,  the  other  sent  up  the  loud  and  shrill  alarm 
yell  of  the  tribe.  In  a  few  moments  all  was  ex¬ 
citement  and  confusion  about  the  lodge. 

Sitting  Bull  was  alarmed  and  enraged,  because 
if  Yellowstone  Jack  reached  Gen.  Custer  in  safety 
he  would  have  no  prisoner  to  hold  as  a  hostage 
for  the  safety  of  his  son,  who  had  been  captured 
by  the  troopers  as  stated.  The  pursuit  of  the 
wnite  lad  was  immediately  undertaken  by  a  score 
of  Sioux  warriors.  They  questioned  the  senti¬ 
nels.  And  from  the  one  whom  Jack  had  spoken 
with  they  learned  which  way  the  lad  had  gone. 
They  procured  torches.  And  by  the  light  thus 
afforded  they  sought  for  and  found  Jack’s  trail. 
While  they  followed  it  the  moon  and  stars  came 
forth — and  then  they  discarded  their  torches  and 
v/ent  forward  on  the  trail  more  swiftly  than  be¬ 


fore.  Jack  feared  pursuit.  And  he  made  the  best 
possible  speed.  He  had  obtained  a  good  start, 
and  he  ,moyt  feared  he  might  encounter  some  band 
of  Sitting  Bull’s  numerous  parties  of  scouts  com¬ 
ing  back  to  the  great  camp.  Suddenly  he  paused 
and  listened  intently.  He  caught  the  roar  of  a 
distant  waterfall. 

“Ah!  I  am  nearing  the  falls  of  the  white 
water!”  he  said,  bestowing  the  Indian  name  upon 
a  swift  hill  stream  that  he  had  often  fished  in 
when  he  dwelt  among  the  red  men. 

He  knew  the  falls  well.  And  it  was  on  the 
route  he  had  chosen  to  escape  from  the  hills.  So 
he  went  on  toward  it.  But  he  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  he  heard  voices  to  the  right.  Instantly 
he  recognized  the  guttural  tones  of  the  Sioux.  Ha 
knew  a  scouting  party  on  their  way  back  to  Sit¬ 
ting  Bull’s  camp  was  near.  He  started  forward, 
and  a  dry  stick  broke  under  his  foot  with  a  sharp 
sound.  He  ran  swiftly  after  that.  But  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  subsequently  a  loud  yell  rang  out  behind 
him.  He  glanced  back  and  saw  a  dozen  dusky 
forms  upon  his  trail. 


CHAPTER  XV. — Saved  by  a  Ruse. 

The  situation  of  Curley,  the  Crow  scout,  and 
his  brave  comrades  whom  we  left  on  the  barren 
hilltop  still  remained  one  of  extreme  peril.  Cur¬ 
ley  and  his  followers  had  a  respite  from  the  as¬ 
sault  of  the  Sioux  who  had  hemmed  them  in  as 
the  night  drew  on.  But  the  wily  Crow  knew  the 
enemy  were  closely  watching  his  position.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  feathered  head  could  be  seen  when 
a  Sioux  appeared  at  the  edge  of  the  fringe  of 
timber  below  the  barren  hillside. 

“They  are  only  waiting  for  the  darkness,”  said 
Curley  to  one  of  his  men,  as  the  shadows  length¬ 
ened. 

“Wah!”  replied  the  Indian  addressed.  “The 
Sioux  will  creep  up  when  it  is  dark.” 

“Yes,  and  if  they  reach  us  before  I  can  bring 
help  by  sending  up  a  signal  rocket  we  shall  all  be 
slain.” 

Curley  spoke  in  the  Crow  tongue,  which  the 
other  understood. 

“We  must  make  everything  ready  now,”  he 
added. 

Against  the  time  when  it  will  be  dark  enough 
to  see  fire  a  long  way?” 

Yes;  we  must  send  up  the  rockets  as  soon  as 
night  has  completely  fallen.” 

“Wah!”  was  the  laconic  assent. 

While  the  others  watched  the  enemy,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  discharged  a  shot  when  a  feathered 
head  was  seen  above  the  bushes  down  the  hill, 
Curley  and  the  Indian  to  whom  he  had  spoken,  as 
above  recorded,  soon  got  out  the  rockets.  Then 
they  prepared  everything.  At  last  Curley  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  gloom  was  sufficiently  deep.  And 
he  sent  up  the  first  signal — the  rocket  whose  mis¬ 
sion  was  to  bring  deliverance  to  the  devoted  little 
band  of  friendlies,  who  were  so  completely 
hemmed  in  by  their  deadly  foes. 

Up — up  into  the  black  vault  of  the  overcast 
heavens,  above  the  hilltop,  which  had  proved  a 
fortress  for  the  red  heroes,  shot  the  ball  of  fire. 
Up — up,  glaring,  sc?ntillc-t.‘:\e;  rga’nrt  V'q  black 
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background  of  the  sky  like  a  meteor  earth-driven 
into  space.  Higher  and  higher  soared  the  fire¬ 
ball,  and  as  it  ascended,  a  chorus  of  fierce  and 
threatening  yells  rang  out  from  the  Sioux.  But 
answering  war-cries,  full  and  defiant,  pealed  from 
the  lips  of  Custer’s  red  scouts  like  a  clieer  to 
speed  the  light  of  the  help  beacon  on  its  way •  on 
high. 

The  Sioux  had  seen  the  fire  ball  signals  of  the 
troopers  in  times  gone  by.  They  knew  the  scouts 
they  had  hemmed  in  were  seeking  to  tell  Custer, 
by  means  of  the  rocket,  that  they  needed  help. 
The  second  rocket  quickly  followed  the  first.  Then 
came  the  third.  But  Custer  and  his  braves  in 
blue  were  far  away.  We  have  seen  how  the  sig¬ 
nal  rockets  were  seen  in  the  troopers'  camp.  We 
have  recorded  how  Gen.  Custer,  who  never  left 
his  scouts  in  peril  if  he  could  help  them,  imme¬ 
diately  dispatched  a  force  of  two  hundred  men  to 
the  rescue. 

i>ut  the  darkness  was  come.  The  ammuni¬ 
tion  of  Curley’s  force  was  almost  exhausted.  It 
seemed  the  Sioux  would  reach  them  under  cover 
oi  the  night.  Not  very  long  after  the  last  rocket 
exploded  high  up  in  the  somber  sky,  sending  forth 
a  shower  of  sparks,  the  Sioux  sounded  the  battle 
yell  anew.  A  volley  of  rifle  shots  came  hurtling 
through  the  night  at  the  scouts  on  the  barren 
hilltop. 

“Wah!  They  come!  They  come!  The  Sioux 
are  charging  up  the  hill!”  cried  Curley. 

It  was  so.  The  foe  could  be  hearer  on  all  sides. 
The  pandemonium  was  frightful.  The  yells  of 
the  Sioux  was  mingled  with  the  incessant  reports 
of  firearms.  One  who  has  never  taken  part  in  a 
battle  cannot  adequately  comprehend  all  the  hor¬ 
ror  and  excitement  of  the  night  conflict  we  are 
seeking  to  depict.  The  friendly  scouts  of  Cus¬ 
ter  s  crouched  side  by  side.  Shoulder  to  shoulder 
he  led  heroes  of  the  Yellowstone  meant  to  make 
then’  last  fight.  They  leveled  their  rifles  over  the 
rude  barricade  they  had  erected.  And  they 
opened  fire  as  the  foe  advanced.  But  they  could 
not  see  the  enemy.  They  had  to  be  guided  in 
their  aim  wholly  by  the  flash  of  firearms  on  the 
Hillside.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  foe  The 
repeating  rifles  of  Curley  and  his  braves  became 
heated.  They  knew  the  end  must  soon  come. 
Once  the  red  fiends,  whom  Sitting  Bull  had 
leagued  for  murder  and  rapine  on  the  border, 
reacned  the  barricade  all  was  lost.  Death  under 
the  hatchet  and  the  scalping  knife  stared  the  be¬ 
sieged  scouts  in  the  face.  Or,  it  might  be  their 
lives  would  be  temporarily  spared  }n  order  that 
th  y  might  perish  at  the  torture  stake.  The 
Sioux  had  an  old  grudge  against  Curley.  And 
indeed  they  were,  if  possible,  more  bitter  in  their 

♦hprev°+f  thiured  1?len  who  served  Custer  than  of 

ist^whaf.  T  terrible  reflections 

7hab  the  immediate  future  might  hold  in 
stoie  for  them  must  have  flashed  through  the 
minds  of  the  scouts.  But  what  was  that? 

suddenly  the  shouts  of  the  white  men  were 
heard  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  And  the™  came  a 
rattling  volley  of  rifle  shots.  The  bullets  hurtled 

0f, the  ch"*«W  S*°uxrtthe 

cade  on  thl^diT  had  a,™ost  reached  the  ban-i¬ 
bis  men.  h  h  °p  whlch  she,tered  Curley  and 

“Charge  them,  men!  Forward  by  fours  I 


Charge!”  shouted  a  ringing  voice  from  the  rear 
of  the  Sioux.  '  a 

Nothing  could  have  occurred  to  so  completely 
surprise  and  demoralize  the  Sioux.  Of  all  things, 
the  Sioux  dreads  being  caught  between  two  fires. 

ie  red  demons  thought  Custer’s  troopers  were 
K  them  On  account  of  the  gloom  they  could 

But  tl?p  eftl11?lat®  °*  the  number  m  the  troopers. 
But  they  believed  they  must  be  numerous.  The 

bioux  broke  and  fled  down  the  hill  away  from  the 

shout°ofWthen  *£?.  VOl,ley.  fr0m  the  rear  aad  the 
shouts  of  the  whites  had  sounded.  Curlev  and 

his  braves  were  amazed  and  delighted.  But  they 

C0U  U  riot  be- that  tr0°pers  from  Gen.  Cus- 

hourqCf^Pfihad  arn7ed*  11  would  recluire  some 
ouis  for  the  men  from  Custer’s  camp  to  reach 

them  Curley  thought  it  must  be  a  party  of 

sent  un  4,  ^  t0  ibe  near  the  MU  whe*  he 
sent  up  the  signal  rocket.  What  then  was  his 

nessnmdtlhen  prf®entuIy  a  voice  out  of  the  dark 
vf f \  Ti,  netr  the  breastworks  on  the  hilltop, 
reached  him,  shouting: 

Don  t  fire,  Curley.  I’m  Yellowstone  Jack!” 

4-u  1  u  nG-Xt  ,mom®nt  the  boy  prairie  courier  leaped 

SetPprc1CaCfe’  Aft6^  him  came  a  *al1  man-  One 
of  the  ocouts  was  about  to  shoot  at  the  second 

fig-ure,  when  he  exclaimed: 

friend!”1  1  ^  the  L°ne  Sc°ut  and  Custer’s 

wilWaS  S°i  Ye^0wstone  Jack  and  the  lone  scout 
were  warmly  welcomed.  And  the  brave  boy  of 
the  wild  northwest  hastened  to  say: 

for Q^!ey’/07  Want  t0  £et  out  of  this  be¬ 
fore  the  Sioux  find  out  we  have  worked  the 
stratagem  and  fooled  them'” 

;; What  white  boy  mean?”  demanded  Curley, 
inat  the  lone  scout  and  I  are  all  alone.  Wa 
made  the  Sioux  think  we  were  a  large  force,  but 
I  fear  they  11  soon  discover  the  truth.” 

Boy  say  true.  Scouts  go  quick!” 

away"do™™ttheMfsidee?ntire  party  were  creePia2 


CHAPTER  XVL— Jack  and  the  Lone  Scout  Meet. 

The  friendly  scouts  and  the  two  friends  who 

foot  tfTe’hfn"  SNtter1hd- the  Sioux  reached  tbe 
loot  of  the  hill.  No  Indians  were  encountered 

ionet^o^ysaidWhen  P‘aiPS  ™  «a^“ 
“Now  I  must  leave  you.” 

“Where  go?”  asked  Curley. 

daughter.”^  t0  th®  Safety  °f  the  Paymaster's 

gal  hfdden?^6”  *reat  White  hantcr  have  white 
“Yes.  But  I  will  not  stay  to  talk.  Push  on  to 

Bnl^Wff amph. ,  theni  not  to  give  Sitting 

u  ,  battle  until  he  receives  strong  reinforce¬ 
ments  Assure  him  Ethel  Readon  is  safe  for  the 
present  in  a  hidden  retreat  of  mine.” 

Curley  do  as  white  hunter  say.” 

“Whe;eyboyTor”  ““  YeU°WStone  J“k' 

‘‘With  the  lone  scout.” 

^ Why  do  that?” 

“To  help  save  the  white  girl.” 
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“Ugh!  Good-by.  Tell  Curley  where  to  send 
hoss  soldiers  to  bring  in  white  gal.” 

The  lone  scout  replied  before  the  boy  could  do 
so.  He  said: 

“Until  Custer  is  strongly  reinforced  the  young 
girl  is  safer  in  the  hiding  place  where  I  have 
hidden  her  than  she  can  be  with  the  daring  offi¬ 
cer's  little  army.  I  tell  you,  Curley,  Sitting  Bull 
has  sworn  to  massacre  General  Custer  and  all  his 
force.  Go,  go!  And  once  more  warn  Custer!” 

“Me  go!” 

There  was  a  silent  grasping  of  hands.  Then  the 
reu  scouts  glided  on.  They  went  toward  Cus¬ 
ter’s  camp.  In  the  darkest  night  those  experi¬ 
enced  Indians  would  not  go  astray.  It  seemed  a 
s>>rt  of  instinct  guided  them.  The  lone  scout  and 
%  ellowstone  Jack  set  out  swiftly  in  another  direc¬ 
tion.  They  went  toward  the  secret  cave  under  the 
1  aterfall  where  the  mysterious  man  of  the  plains 
had  hidden  the  daughter  of  the  murdered  pay¬ 
master.  But  how  came  Yellowstone  Jack  in  the 
company  of  the  man  of  mystery?  And  how  did 
the  brave  border  lad  who  had  entered  the  service 
of  Gen.  Custer  elude  the  Sioux  whom  we  left 
noon  his  trail?  And  this  must  be  made  clear. 

Ve  recall  first  the  fact  that  Yellowstone  Jack 
was  fleeing  in  the  disguise  of  old  Wahnatach,  the 
medicine  woman.  He  had  gone  some  distance 
from  the  great  camp  of  the  hostile  whom  Sitting 
Bull  had  assembled.  Then  he  heard  guttural 
voices  near.  Then  he  recognized  the  tones  of  the 
Sicux.  He  had  started  forward  at  •  increased 
soeed,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  falls  in 
the  stream  the  Indians  called  the  white  water. 
7t  was  under  that  falls  that  the  secret  cave  of 
the  lone  scout  was  situated.  Jack  had  not  gone 
but  a  few  paces  after  he  heard  the  voices  of  the 
Sioux  when,  as  previously  stated,  a  stick  broke 
’mder  his  foot  with  a  sharp  snap.  Then  he 
bounded  on  like  the  wind.  But  he  glanced  back, 
and  saw  several  Sioux  warriors  in  pursuit  of  him. 
After  that  Jack  ran  for  the  falls.  Like  an  in¬ 
spiration,  the  recollection  suddenly  came  to  him 
of  a  forgotten  secret.  It  was  the  secret  of  the 
hidden  cave.  Jack  then  remembered  that  a  white 

apper  had  told  him  the  secret  of  the  cave  when 
he  died  in  the  lodge  of  his  cruel  Indian  foster- 
mother  years  previously.  The  boy  had  not 
thought  of  the  trapper’s  dying  revelation  for 
years.  It  seemed  to  him  like  a  Providential  thing 
that  the  memory  of  the  secret  which  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  in  early  childhood  should  have  returned  to 
him  like  a  revelation  of  possible  salvation  at  that 
moment  of  the  most  imminent  anti  thrilling  peril. 

The  Sioux  runners  were  gaining  upon  him. 
They  were  some  of  Sitting  Bull’s  scouts.  The 
whole  country  thronged  with  the  parties  whom 
Sitting  Bull  kept  constantly  ranging  the  country 
through  which  the  troops  must  advance  to  reach 
him.  Jack  had  never  visited  the  secret  cave 
under  the  falls  of  the  white  water.  But  he  now 
resolved  to  try  to  gain  that  retreat.  Indeed,  it 
was  his  only  hope.  He  thought  intently  as  he 
bounded  on  and  on  of  all  that  the  old  white  trap¬ 
per  had  revealed  to  him  about  the  cave.  The 
memory  of  all  the  clear  and  most  explicit  direc¬ 
tions  which  the  dying  white  man  had  given  him 
for  finding  the  entrance  of  the  cave  came  back 
to  him. 

The  roar  of  the  falls  sounded  louder  and  louder 


as  he  ran  on.  The  Sioux  continued  to  gain.  It 
became  an  awful,  thrilling  question  in  the  mind 
of  the  boy  fugitive  if  he  could  reach  the  cave  in 
time.  And  he  knew  to  reach  it  and  make  a  safe 
refuge,  the  Sioux  who  so  closely  followed  him 
must  be  left  out  of  sight  when  he  entered  the 
waterfall.  Otherwise  they  would,  of  course,  at 
once  obtain  the  clue  to  the  secret.  At  last  Jack 
plunged  through  a  thicket  and  reached  the  falls. 
The  cover  through  which  he  had  just  made  his 
way  shut  him  out  from  the  Sioux.  He  lost  not 
a  moment,  but  dashed  boldly  ui*ier  the  blinding 
sheet  of  falling  water  which  hidnffie  mouth  of  the 
cave.  A  moment  later  he  sank  down  exhausted 
against  the  steep  ledge,  but  he  was  hidden  from 
the  Sioux  by  the  curtain  of  falling  water.  Jack 
rested  for  some  time.  Then  he  crept  along  and 
sought  to  find  the  entrance  to  the  cave.  But  he 
passed  it  without  discovering  it,  and  finally  he 
crept  under  a  sheltering  ledge  beneath  the  falls, 
and  soon  fell  asleep.  The  new  day  had  dawned 
when  he  awoke.  The  sun  was  shining  on  the 
falling  water  which  screened  him.  Suddenly,  as 
he  started  up,  he  heard  a  footstep.  The  heart  of 
the  hunted  boy  beat  fast.  He  listened  eagerly. 
Some  one  was  coming  along  the  ledge  under  the 
falls.  The  next  moment  the  boy  beheld  the  tall 
figure  of  a  man  in  the  uncertain  light.  At  a  sec¬ 
ond  glance  the  border  boy  recognized  the  lone 
scout.  The  latter  saw  Jack  as  he  sprang  for¬ 
ward,  exclaiming: 

“I  am  the  Boy  Prairie  Courier!” 

The  lone  scout  was  surprised.  But  he  welcomed 
the  lad  warmly.  Jack  told  how  he  had  escaped 
from  Sitting  Bull’s  camp.  And  he  also  made 
known  how  he  had  come  to  seek  a  hiding  place 
under  the  falls.  The  lone  scout  led  him  to  the 
cave.  There  he  met  Ethel  Readon,  and  further 
explanations  were  made.  The  lone  scout  had  just 
returned  from  a  scout.  He  remained  with  the 
boy  and  the  paymaster’s  daughter  all  day.  To¬ 
ward  evening  he  went  out  on  another  spout.  It 
was  now  the  night  on  which  Curley  sent  up  the 
signal  rockets.  The  lone  scout  saw  the  rosfcst 
later. 

t 


CHAPTER  XVII. — Scouts  Reach  Gen.  Custer. 

The  discovery  of  the  rocket  signals  by  the  lone 
scout  caused  him  to  conjecture  that  there  was  a 
force  of  soldiers  near.  But  he  scouted  forward 
stealthily.  Ere  long  he  heard  the  occasional  re¬ 
port  of  firearms.  He  drew  still  nearer  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Curley  and  the. friendly  scouts.  And  he 
soon  gained  an  idea  of  the  situation.  Two  Sioux 
warriors  passed  close  by  him  as  he  crouched  in  a 
thicket.  From  their  remarks  the  lone  scout 
learned  that  Curley  and  his  men  were  hemmed  in 
on  the  barren  hilltop.  Then  the  scout  sped  away. 

He  reached  the  hidden  cave  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  and,  with  Jack,  to  whom  he  explained 
everything,  he  returned.  Fortunately  the  Sioux 
delayed  their  charge,  after  the  explosion  of  tha 
last  rocket  which  Curley  sent  up  until  Yellow¬ 
stone  Jack  and  the  lone  scout  came  uo.  They  had 
decided  on  the  ruse  to  frighten  off  the  Sioux, 
which  we  have  seen  proved  entirely  successful. 
But  now,  leaving  the  boy  prairie  courier  and  thf 
lone  scout  in  the  hidden  cave,  we  must  return  to 
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the  camp  of  the  hostiles.  On  the  morning  follow¬ 
ing-  the  night  of  the  escape  of  Curley  and  the 
friendly  scouts  from  the  hilltop,  Sitting  Bull 
called  the  head  chief  and  Zadok,  the  renegade,  to 
the  council  lodge.  “Brothers,”  said  the  great  In¬ 
dian  leader,  when  all  had  assembled,  “the  Yellow- 
Haired  chief  can  never  be  led  to  attack  us  here. 
The  trap  has  failed.” 

“I  think  you  are  right,”  said  Zadok. 

“I  am  sure  of  it.” 

“What  new  plan  have  you,  chief,  for  I  am  sure 
you  ao  not  mean  to  abandon  the  game  to  lure 
Custer  to  his  doom?” 

“No.  Sitting  Bull  never  gives  up  a  project  once 
he  nas  formed  it.  But  the  spies  who  have  escaped 
from  our  camp,  and  particularly  the  white  boy, 
will  tell  the  Yellow-Haired  chief  how  strong  we 
are.  Custer  is  brave — he  is  a  great  brave — but 
even  he  will  not  dare  to  attack  us  here.” 

“Then  you  must  move?” 

“Yes  We  must  scatter  the  great  force  of  the 
fcuoux,  but  onlv  to  reunite  again  further  un  the 
valley  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  ” 

“Good!” 

“We  will  leave  only  one  trail,  and  that  not  too 
large  for  Custer  to  follow.  The  other  trails  will 
be  hidden  before  they  reunite.  The  Yellow-Haired 
+w  Y  1  *be  Sioux  have  scattered,  and 

that,  after  all,  they  are  afraid  to  stand  a  battle  ” 
“Just  so.” 

“We  will  send  a  renegade  to  tell  Custer  we  have 
■  e  v,  ill  send  scouts.  They  will  see  our 
renegade  has  told  the  truth— that  the  great  camn 
,s  deserted.  When  Custer  hears  this  Will 

we  may  get  away  from  him.  He  will 
fohow  the  trail  we  have  left  plain,  and  that  will 
lead  him  to  a  small  Sioux  village.” 

“And  then  what,  chief?” 

“The  whites  will  attack  our  small  village 
£hen  suddenly  from  out  of  the  defiles  and  covers 
1 11  hurl  my  thousands  of  red  braves  upon  them 
ana  slay  them  all. 

assembled”  chiefs.  °f  ad™ration  went  «P  *om  the 

“You  are  a  great  general,  chief,  and  I  think 

l°hir  n?Vi?  an  ?f  the  camPaif?n  will  succeed.  But 
when  shall  we  break  camp?” 

“At  once.” 


time  the  whole  force  had  scattered  and  were  on 
the  move.  The  cunning  red  men  separated  into 
small  bands  for  the  most  part,  just  as  Sitting 
Bull  had  at  the  council  declared  they  should  do. 
One  party  was  larger  than  any  other.  They 
dragged  their  tent  poles  from  the  back  of  their 
ponies  so  as_  to  make  a  plain  trail.  With  this 
paity  went  Sitting  Bull  and  Zadok,  the  renegade. 

The  white  man  whom  Sitting  Bull  had  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  camp  of  Gen.  Custer  rode  swiftly. 
Meantime  Curley  and  his  scouts,  after  leaving  the 
barren  hill-top  where  it  had  seemed  for  a  time 
tney  were  hopelessly  imperiled,  had  pressed  on 
steadily.  After  some  hours  Curley  and  his  com¬ 
panions  sighted  advancing  men  as  the  night  grew 
lighter  with  the  appearance  of  the  moon.  At 
iuM  the  scouts  could  not  decide  whether  or  not 
the  men  they  had  sighted  were  mounted  Indians 
or  troopers.  The  latter  approached  cautiously. 
But  Curley  soon  uttered  a  signal  yell  which  in¬ 
formed  the  cavalrymen  of  his  identity.  Then  the 
cavalry  force  galloped.  They  were  the  men 
Len  Custer  had  sent  to  find  the  parties  who  had 
sent  up  the  rockets.  Curley  related  his  story, 
and,  with  the  troopers,  he  and  his  comrades  made 
their  way  bacx  to  Custer’s  camp.  There  Curley 
made  his  report,  and,  of  course,  the  gallant  officer 
was  rejoiced  to  learn  that  Ethel  Readon  had  been 

T^lUed  fl'0n?  thm,' Sioux  and  that  Yellowstone 

ThUi  Curler  told  all  about  the 

stiength  of  Sitting  Bull’s  forces,  and  Custer  look- 
nounceck  JUSt  then  an  °rderly  came  UP  and  an- 


escapeE  Sitting  BulPs  son’  has  made  his 


CHAPTER  XVIII.— The  Secret  of  the  Lone  Scout. 


waterfM?  of+Ched  *5?  hidden  cave  under  the 
wateifall,  after  parting  with  Curlev  and  the 

friendly  scouts,  whom  they  had  saved  by  the  dar! 

T'\&tlaitJi?en?  at  the  barren  hill,  Yellowstone 

th^™nd  the,1®ne  scout  held  a  consultation  Then 
the  lone  scout  turned  to  Ethel.  ’ 


revSeto™,h™,,C?me  St1}  1  feeI  that  1  should 
eyea1  ro  you,  my  dear  Ethel,  a  secret  of  mv-  i;-f0. 

ia\e,  no  doubt,  heard  your  father  tell  the  storv  of 
his  bro ther-your  uncle.  Jasper  Read™VY°ry  °f 

Yes,”  replied  Ethel. 

-  .  lcr*  y°u  know  all  the  sad  historv  of  that  nn 
fortunate  man;  but  let  me  assure  vm.  S  hi 

ivT  |)nno<-en^- .  Jasper  Readon  was  accused  of  the 

was  taken  *  a"d  ha  disaPPea«d.  ffis  light 

because  he  lrnod  rt  °f  ?mlt>  but  really  lle 
against  Mm  *  the.  mrcumstantial  evidence 
against  him  was  too  strong  for  him  to  com  ha  r 

Without  conclusive  proof.  Jasper  Readon  “In! 

cence  Jlf  knew  fh  ^  the  eV,!dence  of  his  inno¬ 
crime  of  T  the  man  who  committed  the 

evidence  tYconvkt  Te  Tatted’  H*  la5ked  ‘he 

track  down  the  e-uiltv  The  V  out 

Jasper  Readon  when  he ho,lync1hed 

crime  $  ^ 

your  uncle  upon 


Custer?”18  the  renegade  you  mean  ^  send  to 


within?/  IT  m/n*  The  »ew  one’  who  has  been 
with  you  but  a  few  days. 

“All  right,  chief.” 

“Call  the  man  in.” 

The  white  ally  of  the  Sioux  obeyed.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  a  ruffianly-looking  white  man,  who  had 
come  with  Zadok  from  his  ranch,  entered  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  chiefs.  This  fellow  was 
not  known  to  the  whites  of  the  frontier  al  a 
renegade.  He  bore  the  reputation  of  being  an 
hones  white  trapper.  But  he  had  long  been 
secietly  m  the  service  of  Zadok  Sitting  RnlT 

Wm  etoSmak,eb-raSCaL  Ahe  red  chief  instructed 
*  to  make  his  way  to  Custer’s  camp  and  e-ive 

and  fl6eTal  thG  neT  that  the  Sioux  had  scattered 
?nd  ded  in .every  direction.  The  renegade  agreed 
o  do  tne  bidding  0f  Sitting  Bull.  A  little  later 

Sittim  BunCaTgP-  were  then  issued  ^ 

bitting  Lull.  The  result  was  that  in  an  hour’s 
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iron  used  for  marking  cattle.  Then  they  hurled 
their  intended  victim  into  the  depths  of  lied 
Gulch.” 

“But  he  was  not  killed.  How  did  he  escape?” 
Ethel  eagerly  asked. 

“A  friendly  Indian  rescued  him,  and  though  he 
was  sorely  wounded  he  recovered  fully  in  the  wig¬ 
wam  of  the  red  man  who  befriended  him,  and  he 
is  still  upon  the  trail  of  the  man  whose  crime 
made  him  an  outcast.  The  man  Jasper  Readon 
is  seeking  to  bring  to  justice  is  your  father’s 
murderer,  Barnabas  Zadok,  and  1  am  Jasper 
Readon!” 

At  last  the  secret  of  the  lone  scout  was  out. 

“Now  I  comprehend,  dear  uncle,  why  you  have 
so  heroically  risked  your  life  in  my  behalf,  and 
also  why,  from  the  time  of  our  first  meeting,  you 
inspired  me  with  trust  and  confidence.” 

“Yes,  my  dear  niece,  I  resolved  as  soon  as  I 
learned  who  you  were  to  become  your  friend  and 
guardian  in  this  wild  land,  where  so  many  penis 
are  to  be  encountered.  When  I  had  fully  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  wounds  I  received  in  the  Colorado  , 
cattle  country  at  the  hands  of  Barnabas  Zadok 
and*  his  band,  who'  were  then  located  there,  I  took 
a  solemn  oath  to  conceal  my  identity,  and  be¬ 
come  the  Nemesis  of  Zadok.” 

‘‘To  avoid  making  a  confidant  of  any  man,  I 
decided  to  work  alone.  So  I  became  known  as  the 
lone  scout.  The  cattle  country  of  Colorado  had 
become  too  hot  to  hold  Barnabas  Zadok  and  his 
band.  The  vigil  ants  had  driven  them  out  of 
Colorado.  I  set  out  on  a  long  scout,  and  the  trail 
of  Barnabas  Zadok  was,  of  course,  what  I  was 
in  search  of.  Zadok  frequently  changed  his  name 
and  he  too  was  a  wanderer.  Finally  he  establish¬ 
ed  himself  here  in  the  Yellowstone  country  as  a 
pretended  rancher,  but  really  an  illicit  whisky 
trader  engaged  in  barter  with  the  Sioux,  for 
whom  he  acted  as  a  spy.  Here  I  finally  located 
the  double  murderer,  and  I  was  preparing  a  plot 
to  get  him  in  my  power,  when  Custer  and  his  men 
came.  I  need  say  only,  in  concluding  my  history, 
that  it  was  during  the  years  of  my  quest  for 
Zadok  through  all  the  wild  Northwest  that  I 
won  the  title  of  the  lone  scout!” 

“Now,  as  to  your  plans  for  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture?”  asked  Jack. 

“I  mean  to  guard  Ethel  here  until  Custer’s  rein¬ 
forcements  arrive  and  Sitting  Bull  is  beaten.” 

“T  have  volunteered  to  help  you.” 

“I  know  that,  my  lad,  but,  after  all,  I  believe 
I  have  been  selfish  and  unjust  in  accepting  your 
olTer.  You  joined  Custer,  and  accepted  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  his  aide.” 

“But  for  Miss  Ethel’s  sake  I  will  do  anything,” 
cried  Jack. 

■'  '  Gthel  hastened  to  say: 

"our  duty  is  to  serve  Gen.  Custer,  Jack: 

“Then  I  will  do  so,”  said  the  brave  boy. 

'  hen  night  came  again  he  left  the  cave,  dis- 
guise d  as  a  Sioux  in  the  costume  of  one  of  the 
red-  who  had  been  slain  at  the  barren  hill,  and 
set  out  for  Custer’s  camp. 


CHAPTER  XIX. — Opening  of  Custer’s  Last  Battle. 

Yellowstone  Jack  had  fallen  desperately  in 
iv  e  with  the  pretty  daughter  of  the  murdered 
paymaster. 


The  boy  prairie  courier  reached  the  camp  of 
Gen.  Custer  in  safety.  The  general  welcomed 
him.  The  lad  related  his  thrilling  experiences 
among  the  hostiles.  He  also  told  the  story  of  the 
lone  scout.  The  interview  ended,  and  Jack  went 
to  find  Curley,  who  was  of  course,  delighted  to 
see  the  lad.  The  next  morning  the  renegade  from 
the  great  camp  of  Sitting  Bull,  which  the  crafty 
hostile  leader  had  broken  up,  came  into  Custer’s 
camp.  The  fellow  had  not  taken  part  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  at  Zadok’s  ranch.  None  of  the  troopers  or 
Yellowstone  Jack  knew  he  was  a  renegade.  We 
have  previously  explained  that  he  had  only  very 
recently  joined  the  Sioux.  And  we  have  also 
shown  that  he  had  formerly  been  known  as  an 
honest  trapper.  The  fellow  was  sighted  as  he 
approached  the  camp  by  the  friendly  Indian 
scouts.  Curley  and  Yellowstone  Jack  rode  out 
to  meet  him. 

He  asked  to  be  taken  before  Custer.  His  re¬ 
quest  was  complied  with.  The  general  received 
the  renegade  in  his  tent.  And  the  fellow  told  the 
story  Sitting  Bull  had  sent  him  to  relate  to  the 
Yellow  Haired  chief  in  a  most  cunning  and  seem¬ 
ingly  sincere  manner.  Gen.  Custer  listened  tp  the 
story  of  the  renegade  intently.  At  last  the  gen¬ 
eral  said: 

“What  you  have  stated  may  be  all  true.  Then 
again  it  may  be  all  false.  I  propose  to  test  the 
truth  of  your  statement.  If  you  have  told  the 
truth  you  shall  be  well  rewarded.  If  not,  you 
shall  be  punished.” 

“I’m  satisfied,”  said  the  renegade. 

Then  Custer  called  the  guard.  The  renegade 
was  led  away  and  confined  in  the  guard-tent. 
Then  Custer  called  Curler  to  his  tent.  And  he 
related  what  the  renegade  had  said. 

“Wah!”  said  Curley,  'shaking  his  head.  “Me 
think  white  man  tell  heap  big  lie.” 

“That’s  what  I  want  you  to  find  out.  Take 
Yellowstone  Jack  and  your  scouts  and  try  to 
learn  if  Sitting  Bull  has  broken  camp.” 

Curly  bowed  and  hastened  to  carry  out  the 
general’s  orders.  P>lf  an  hour  later  he  and  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Jack  and  the  “friendlies”  were  cautious¬ 
ly  scouting  in  the  direction  of  Sitting  Bull’s  re¬ 
cent  camp.  In  due  time  they  reached  a  hilltop, 
from  which  they  could  command  a  view  of  the 
valley  in  which  the  great  force  of  the  Sioux  had 
been  assembled.  They  were  surprised  to  see  the 
camp  was  no  longer  there.  Everything  indicated 
the  hostiles  had  fled  in  haste.  Then  he  and  his 
companions  made  their  way  back  to  the  camp  of 
the  troopers.  As  soon  as  Custer  heard  their  re¬ 
port  he  assembled  his  officers.  In  a  few  words  )\o 
madp  known  to  them  that  Sitting  Bull  had  fled. 

All  the  officers-  were  in  favor  of  pursuing  the 
hostiles.  So  orders  were  issued  and  the  command 
took  uo  the  line  of  march  for  Sitting  Bull’s  re¬ 
cent  camp.  It  was  reached  in  due  time.  There 
a  broad  lodge-pole  trail  was  found.  This  trail 
was  followed.  The  troopers  saw  no  Indians,  and 
they  went  into  camp  twenty-five  miles  further 
north.  This  was  the  23d  of  June.  Next  day  the 
Sioux  trail  was  much  fresher.  At  sunset  the 
column  went  into  camp  and  the  scouts  were  sent 
out  in  all  directions  to  hunt  for  “signs.”  The 
scouts  came  in  and  reported  that,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  Indian  village  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Little 
Big  Horn,  which  was  divided  from  the  Rosebud  by 
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a  ridge  of  hills.  Accordingly,  when  darkness  fell, 
they  moved  on  the  weary  march  across  the  divide. 
They  had  marched  three  hours  when  the  scouts 
came  in  to  say  the  divide  could  not  be  crossed 
before  daylig'ht,  so  that  all  their  trouble  was 
thrown  away.  The  regiment  rested  from  two  to 
five  o’clock.  Then  the  march  was  resumed.  At 
t  ight  o’clock  they  entered  the  valley  of  the  Little 
Big  Horn,  and  the  Indian  scouts  saw  the  scouts 
of  Sitting  Bull  on  the  ridges  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  faint  smoke  of  the  morning  fires  had  met 
their  vision.  They  knew  the  village  must  be 
there. 

Away  went  the  column,  hoping  to  reach  the 
Indian  village  before  the  Sioux  scouts,  or  with 
them.  They  went  in  three  battalions.  Major 
Eeno  commanded  one  battalion,  Captain  Benteen 
another,  Custer  led  the  third.  He  meant  to  at¬ 
tack  the  enemy  in  front  and  on  both  flanks  at 
once.  Captain  Benteen  was  sent  off  to  the  left 
lront,  m  case  lurking  bands  might  be  waiting  to 
hai  ass  his  flank  and  rear.  Benteen  was  ordered 
to  lejoin  the  main  trail  as  soon  as  he  was  sure  the 
flank  was  clear.  At  about  twelve  o’clock  the 
columns  were  in  full  sight  of  the  Sioux  village 
where  a  great  commotion  prevailed. 

“Charge  the  village,  and  the  whole  column  will 
support  you!”  Reno  ordered. 

A  cloud  of  dust  hung  over  the  village  of  the 
bioux.  Reno  charged  down  the  river,  crossed  at 
a  ford,  and  then  halted  ten  minutes  to  gather  his 
men,  formed  in  line,  and  galloped  down  toward  the 
vfllage  No  sooner  did  Custer  see  Reno  fairly 
in  the  battle  than  he  charged  down  the  river  to 
find  anotner  ford  and  attack  the  Indians  in  flank 
and  rear.  And  Yellowstone  Jack,  the  ooy  prairie 
courier,  rode  with  Custer. 


CHAPTER  XX.— Conclusion. 

Soon  Custer  made  a  thrilling  discoverv.  He 
faw  that  instead  of  a  small  village,  there  were  at 
least  three  thousand  warriors  to  fight.  Sitting 
Bull  s  ambush  had  been  sprung.  Turning  to  Yet 
lowstone  Jack,  Custer  shouted: 

“Ride  for  your  life,  boy,  and  tell  Benteen  to 
come  on.  Big  village!  Be  auick!  Bring  packs  ” 
No  sooner  had  Yellowstone  Jack  dashetl  away 
to  carry  Custers  message,  than  the  latter  rode  on 
and  disappeared  behind  the  bluffs.  MeanLme 

cloud  oraCihef  the  VilIage’  Before  was  a  great 
cloud  of  dust,  cast  up  by  the  Indians.  And  sud¬ 
denly  a  tremendous  force  of  Sioux  warriors  came 
dashing  out  of  this  cloud,  flogging  their  pS 
and  yelling  like  fiends,  while  they"  discharged  a 
shower  of  bullets  as  they  came.  aibcnar2ea  a 

_:Jthe  crowd  was  so  immense,  the  sounds  so  hor- 
*>  K  that  Reno  halted  instantlv.  The  Sioux 
thought  it  a  retreat.  They  tore  on  by  the  woods 

dudld  to  h  i  fhf,  soIdierf  Reno  had  almost  con- 

gan  firing  ?rom  thl^relr^The^  Reno^'e 

numbers^’and  % 

the  Indians  S  'til 


the  way  to  the  river  the  soldiers  were  slaugh¬ 
tered,  and  at  the  ford  the  rout  was  horrible.  The 
soldiers  and  horses  plunged  in,  crowded  together 
and  the  red  fiends  shot  down  the  huddled  mass 
of  fugitives  without  resistance.  The  foremost, 
with  Reno  among  them,  gained  the  bluffs.  And 
just  then  Yellowstone  Jack,  with  Benteen’s  men, 
came  dashing  to  meet  them. 

A  moment  later,  far  down  the  stream,  they 
heard  the  volleys  of  musketry.  Custer  was  fight¬ 
ing  there!  Reno’s  force  was  demoralized.  The 
officer  had  lost  his  head.  He  waited  until  Benteen 
came  up  and  also  McDougal  with  the  pack  train. 
All  the  time  the  firing  down  the  river  continued. 
Yellowstone  Jack  believed  that  Custer  was  in 
deadly  peril.  Only  one  officer  seemed  to  share 
the  belief  of  the  boy  prairie  courier,  that  Custer 
was  hemmed  in.  That  officer  was  Captain  Weir, 
a  devoted  friend  of  Custer.  The  remnant  of  the 
beventh  Cavalry  made  a  breastwork  on  the  hill, 
and  there  defended  themselves,  repulsing  every 
assault  of  the  enemy.  For  three  days  the  battle 
laged.  But  on  the  third  day  the  Indians  suddenly 
fled,  and  the  cause  was  speedily  made  known,  for 
Gen.  ferry’s  column  came  up  in  the  afternoon. 

i  ThSnntbe  so?diers  went  over  the  route  Custer 
had  followed  into  the  valley,  whence  they  had 
heard  those  terrible  volleys  on  the  25th,  and  there 
they  learned  the  awful  truth.  There,  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  lay  Custer  and  his 
five  companies  every  man  dead.  Yellowstone 
Jack  had  fought  like  a  hero,  but  he  burst  into 
tears  when  he  beheld  the  dead  body  of  Custer. 
Suddenly  the  boy  felt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 
urning  he  beheld  Curley,  the  Crow  scout.  The 
latter  had  been  with  Custer.  Curley  told  how  the 
Indians  m  vast  numbers  surrounded  Custer,  and 
iow  they  charged  again  and  again  and  were 
driven  back  each  time  as  long  as  Custer  lived. 
How  every  man  had  died  like  a  hero. 

A.  few  days  later,  while  the  soldiers  were  pre¬ 
paring^  to  follow  the  Sioux,  and  forces  were  con- 

ston^T1”?  t0  pursue  them,  Curley  and  Yellow¬ 
stone  Jack  while  out  on  a  scout  came  upon  Zadok 
the  renegade,  and  captured  him.  They  marched 
™  int,°  ca™p’  fnd  he  was  held  a  prisoner.  That 

camn  zL?*  t  and  Ethel  came  into 

camp  Zadok  was  tried  by  a  military  court,  con- 

heCtmadp  n  h°Sfle  ?nd  S\°*‘  But  before  he  died 

Roiln  confession  which  exonerated  Jasper 
rrfml  ’  Ath  +  °ne  SCOut’  fr0m  the  suspicion  of  a 
sco™t  wi  commanded  bv  the  lone 

,  t  n.l  of  which  the  boy  prairie  courier  was 
a  tmember,  was  sent  back  to  Fort  Lincoln  with 

They  reached  the  fort  in  safety.  Thereafter 
the  brave  border  boy  cultivated  the  acquaintance 
of  the  paymaster’s  daughter  to  such  good  pur- 
pose  that  some  years  later  the  beautiful  young 
N  ;  who  dad  shared  so  many  perils  with  Gen 
Custer’s  youngest  a  de,  became  his  happy  bride 

<  ounli0116  pC°Ut  made+l  his  home  with  the  young 
happy.’  h°  Were  thereafter  Prosperous  and 


Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “LED  ASTR4Y 
IN  NEW  YORK;  or,  A  COUNTRY  BOY’S  CA¬ 
REER  IN  A  GREAT  CITY.” 
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they  bring  it  in  eggs 

Fre*h  CANADIAN  eggs — $2  a  dozen.  Laid  by 
Canadian  Club  hens,  Scotch  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Brandy  pullets,  Martini  Leghorns,  Bronx  Min- 
orcas,  and  Gin  bantams!  Strictly  fresh — with  a 

kick! 

Take  it  from  D.  A.  Sawyer,  who  has  just  ar¬ 
rived  from  Detroit,  there  are  more  ways  of  get¬ 
ting  liquor  across  from  Canada  than  shooting  it 
in  torpedoes.  At  the  Waldorf-Astoria  the  other 
night,  Mr.  Sawyer  said  the  stuff  is  being  smug¬ 
gled  into  this  country  in  eggs  diable. 

“It  was  discovered  in  Detroit,  when  a  man  with 
a  big  market  basket,  just  off  a  boat  from  the 
Canadian  side,  was  run  into  by  a  taxi,”  said  Mr. 
Sawyer.  The  unmistakable  odor  of  good  old 
Scotch  pervaded  the  air,  and  a  crowd  gathered. 
The  man  did  not  wait  to  explain,  but  left  without 
ceremony,  deserting  his  eggs,  basket  and  all, 
when  the  traffic  policeman  approached. 

“The  eggs  proved  to  be  filled  with  liquor  and 
carefully  sealed.  The  customs  inspector  after¬ 
wards  testified  that  he  had  noticed  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  egg  imports,  and  that  a  great  many 
men  and  women  had  seemed  to  be  doing  this 
branch  of  their  marketing  in  Canada.” 


VICTIMS  OF  REDS  THRUST  UNDER  ICE 

Details  of  the  massacre  at  Nikalaevsk,  Si¬ 
beria,  of  a  Japanese  garrison  and  numerous  Rus¬ 
sian  civilians  by  Bolshevist  forces  have  reached 
Japan,  brought  by  two  refugee,  an  American  and 
an  Armenian,  who  made  their  way  over  200 
miles  of  the  arctic  tundra  in  the  late  winter. 

They  arrived  at  Alexandrovsk,  where  their 
accounts  of  the  fight  were  obtained,  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Japanese  Embassy  advices,  every  effort 
is  "being  made  to  confirm  what  was  said,  and  the 
stories  of  the  refugees  are  still  classed  as  ru¬ 
mor.  The  port  of  Nikoiaevsk  is  completely  closed 
at  this  season  by  ice. 

Early  in  March,  according  to  the  refugees, 
the  Bolshevist  army  appeared  in  force  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amur  River  and  occupied  the  port 
of  Nikoiaevsk,  making  prisoners  of  the  nearly 
200  ani-Bolshevist  troops.  Cutting  holes  in  the 
thick  ice  of  the  river,  the  Bolsheviki  thrust  the 
prisoners  under  the  ice,  some  civilians  also  be¬ 
ing  among  the  victims. 

The  commander  of  the  small  Japanese  garri¬ 
son  protested,  the  refugees  said,  whereupon  the 
Bolshevist  commander  demanded  that  he  sur¬ 
render  the  arms  of  his  own  soldiers.  When  this 
was.  refused,  the  Japanese  were  attacked  and 
driven  into  their  barracks,  which  was  burned, 
together  with  the  Consulate,  in  which  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Consul,  his  wife  and  two  children  had 
their  quarters.  Every  one  in  the  buildings  per¬ 
ished  in  the  flames,  none  being  permitted  to 
surrender.  It  is  believed  that  the  Japanese  force 
numbered  130  men. 


BANKS  TO  CONTINUE  PART-PAYMENT 

PLAN 

Thousands  of  people  in  the  United  States  hold 
property  and  sound  investments  to-day  wlio  never 
held  anything  before  but  a  job  and  who  did  not 
even  have  a  tight  clutch  on  that.  These  holdings 
are  the  result  of  their  having  bought  Liberty 
Bonds  on  weekly  or  monthly  payments  during 
and  after  the  .war.  That  practice  made  capitalists 
out  of  millions  of  Americans  and  accomplished 
the  result  without  appreciable  inconvenience,  dis¬ 
comfort,  or  self-sacrifice.  Banks  aided  in  the  work 
by  carrying  bonds  for  the  investor  and  allowing 
them  to  make  partial  payments,  and  thousands  of 
industrial  concerns  and  employers  did  likewise. 

The  custom  of  making  regular  payments  on 
safe,  sound,  profitable,  Government  investments 
became  a  fixed  habit  and  a  desirable  one.  Those 
who  saved  and  invested  in  this  manner  found  to 
their  elation  that  they  had  something  besides  a 
tired  feeling  to  show  for  their  labor  and  they 
desired  to  continue  the  habit.  Employers  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  prosperity  of  their  employees  was 
reflected  in  the  prosperity  of  the  business  and  de¬ 
sired  it  to  continue.  Banks  found  that  they  had 
acquired  thousands  of  new  customers  and  sought 
to  retain  those  relationships. 

The  ending  of  the  Liberty  loan  issues,  for  a 
time  tended  to  check  the  continuance  of  the  habit 
so  favorably  formed,  although  many  continued  to 
save  and  invest  in  the  shorter-term  issues  such  as 
War  Savings  Stamps  and  Treasury  Savings  Cer¬ 
tificates.  The  $100  and  $1,000  certificates,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  at  first  lend  themselves  so  readily  to 
partial-payment  purchase  as  did  the  Liberty 
Bonds,  as  each  year’s  issue  of  these  obligations  is 
separate  and  distinct,  and  there  was  a  problem 
connected  with  delivery  of  the  certificates  on  com¬ 
pletion  of  payment. 

The  difficulty  has  just  been  obviatcd  by  an  ar¬ 
rangement  approved  by  Secretary  of  the  treasury 
Houston,  which  provides  that  Treasury  Savings 
Certificates  of  the  series  of  1920.  sold  under  par¬ 
tial  payment  plan,  may  be  carried  in  stock  by 
cash  agent  banks  up  to  October  31,  1921.  This 
will  afford  all  necessary  protection  to  the  banks 
in  respect  to  the  surrender  of  unsold  stocks  and 
will  provide  time  for  completion  of  the  payments 
begun  in  any  month  of  this  year. 

The  Government  or  the  Treasury  Department 
is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  transaction 
until  payment  has  been  completed  and  the  cer¬ 
tificate  delivered  to  the  purchaser.  The  transac¬ 
tions  up  to  that  point  are  solely  between  the  in¬ 
vestor  and  the  bank,  and  even  after  delivery  the 
United  States  is  liable  only  on  the  certificate  it¬ 
self.  But  the  department  has  approved  the  ruling 
in  order  to  facilitate  for  many  thousand  investors 
the  continuance  of  the  habit  of  saving  and  safe 
investment  in  Government  securities  so  auspici¬ 
ously  begun  with  the  Liberty  Bonds. 

Thousands  of  industrial  concerns  throughout 
the  country  have  approved  and  put  into  practice 
these  part-payment  investments  among  their  em¬ 
ployees  by  making  the  necessary  arrangements 
with  the  banks  in  their  vicinity. 
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BOB,  THE  ICE  KING 

- OR - 

OUT  TO  FIND  THE  POLE 
By  J.  P.  RICHARDS 

(A  Serial  Story)  \ 

CHAPTER  XIX  (continued) 

<!I  must  do  it!  Stand /back.  It  is  only  ten 
feet.” 

“But  if  you  fail  it  spells  death!” 

"If  I  don’t  do  it  that  spells  death,  too.  Long 
before  we  can  get  around  there  they  will  be  gone, 
even  if  we  could  find  our  way  into  the  crater. 
Mo  use  trying  to  dissuade  me,  Ike.  I  am  going 
to  make  the  try.” 

Ike  looked  hard  at  Bob  for  an  instant,  and  then 
threw  up  both  hands,  exclaiming: 

“I'm  all  in  on  the  kick!  Good  luck!  Good-by 
if  tnis  spells  your  finish,  which  will  be  mine, 
too.” 

Bob  set  his  teeth  and  made  no  answer. 

Going  back  up  the  incline  he  started  and  came 
tearing  down  with  race-horse  speed. 

Ike  could  not  look. 

lie  shut  his  eyes  and  back  against  the  wall. 
When  he  opened  them  again  there  was  Bob 
clinging  desperately  to  the  ice-covered  rock  on 
the  other  side  of  the  break. 

He  had  just  missed  it. 

He  was  hanging  over  the  abyss,  liable  to  lose 
his  uncertain  hold  at  any  instant. 

Wisely  Ike  kept  silent. 

It  was  an  awful  moment  for  both,  but  Bob  de¬ 
clared  afterward  that  he  never  had  the  least 
fear  once  he  got  a  grip. 

In  a  moment  he  got  his  left  knee  upon  the  ice, 
and  that  setled  it. 

Bob  had  won  out  in  his  desperate  undertaking 
and  was  now  standing  beyond  the  break. 

«Tnank  goodness,  -dear  boy!”  cried  the  doctor. 
Ad  over  now,”  answered  Bob,  and  he  threw 
the  improvised  bridge  over  the  break. 

Ike  came  across  and  caught  his  hand. 

'We  win!”  he  cried.  “If  death  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  your  slate,  Bob,  you  would  be  dead  now. 
Go  back  and  get  the  *:d.  I’ll  watch  here.” 

thinkT”^’  WG  °Ught  to  stick  to£ether,  don’t  you 

“Humor  me,  please,  BobT  I  know  I  am  a 
nuisance,  but  ”  a 


,,  S.°  clAoseJ.y  did  they  resemble  each  other  that  in 
then  Arctic  dress  Bob  actually  could  not  tell 
which  was  Ike  until  he  spoke.  ‘ 

,MJard-  for  deserting  you,  Bob!”  he  cried, 
but  I  saw  them  go,  and  as  I  knew  that  they  had 

alone  ”S  P°°r  °W  behlnd  1  wanted  to  meet  him 

He  talked  to  his  brother  with  his  fingers  for 
thf  ?an  Came  forward  and  cf- 
terest  B°b  ^  haiK  ’  but  dlsplayed  no  special  in- 

“And  are  ^ey  all  gone?”  demanded  Bob 

ibi  words!SaPP°  nt  6ann0t  WeI1  be  exP™ssed 

fdw  g°Tn!:’’’  replied  Ike,  “and  it  is  up  to  us  to 

dash  for  tlm  Pole*11]  S  St?rted  0n  his  final 
cas n  id  tile  Pole,  leaving  brother  Hpiu-v  ™ 

guard  here.  I  have  had  trouble  to  persuade  him 

to  abandon  his  post  and  go  with  us,  but  e  has 

fouid  Thv?f  hM'  B^’  /f  We  could  only  W 

moment  of  Jiy^^tut  ^ 

t0  *hich 

Say  it!”  cried  Bob.  “I  want  to  know  the 
worst  at  once.”  e 

“Well,v  then,  this  Larsen  is  an  old  lover  of 
Thyra  s.  He  will  never  give  her  up.” 

“Won’t  he?”  cried  Bob.  “We’H  see  about 

now.”  P  ab°ard!  The  Chase  ^gins  right 


there  was  still  something  working  strongly 
upon  him.  Bob  gave  up  at  once,  for  it  was  a 
case  where  a  minute  might  ruin  all. 

Back  to  the  site  of  the  camp,  he  hurried  and 
drove  the  dogs  to  the  break.  ’  Cl 

No  Ike! 

Bob  could  hardly  believe  it. 

Before  he  got  there  he  knew  that  Larsen  and 
his  people  had  started  away.  and 

deserted amP  ^  Crater  WaS  n0W  aPParently 

Bob  drove  down  the  slope  with  all  speed  and 
rounded  up  at  the  hut.  p  ea  and 

The  door  opened  almost  as  he  reach-  1  - 
out  walked  Ike  and  his  brother,  hand  i 


arc  ufl  hero  Th„  reaaon-  Your  instruments 
“nitaw  w  i”?  and  Provisions  and 
pared/,  4  tent  We  don  t  want  to  start  unpre- 

hadfto°yieW.tWS  WaS  °n,y  S°Und  SenSe’  and  Bob 

start  WIhe’snbmtUherbCi°-re-  theV  final]y  made  their 
srart  ik.es  brother  driving  the  dogs. 

Behind  their  sled  trailed  another  loaded  down 
were  mot  ***  '°uld  and 

“And  now,  doctor,  will  vou  tell  mo  vnnr 

wT^Mat1!^  °nC€  ^--uS 

WSv  I  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  know.” 

\ou  have,”  replied  Ike.  “Listen,  I  am  Dr 

™S  fan  is  Henl'y  Bennint 
ton,  my  twin  brother,  and  as  for  the  rest  of  my 

story,  Bob,  we  quarreled  about  a  woman.  In  J 

moment  of  rage  I  turned  on  my  brother  while  we 

drowned*  him  ‘"ft"1 ^  a  Iak"  1  lYad 

m  owned  Him.  Then  came  repentance.  I  vva_s 

eSned'and"^^  ater  1  Iean,ed  that  Henry  had 

shf  htd  /Ira  d/°ne  aTa,y-  As  for  the  woman, 
she  jilted  both  of  us,  and  has  long  since  married 

another,  while  I  have  devoted  my  life  to-  finding 

my  brother.  At  last  I  have  succeeded Tand  h! 

has  forgiven  me.  That,  Bob  is  mv  •  11  e 

nutsheU.  Details  I  must  decline  to ‘give.”*  111  * 

And  it  was  all  Bob  ever  cot  niti-icM-.  i  1 

learned  later  that  Ike  was  a  man  of  larle  ^ans® 

whose  home  had  originally  been  in  New  YoA 

drove  on,  passing  out  of  the  crater 
th lough  a  winding  canyon.  ciater 

Just  as  they  turned  ‘into  the  oDen  th#m  oo 

man  running  toward  them  over  the  snow  in  The 

(Jo  Be  Continued) 
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an  adhesive  from  snails 

Manv  of  the  larger  kinds  of  snails  have  at  the 
extremity  of  their  bodies  small  white  bladders 
filled  with  a  gelatinous  substance.  It  has  been 
discovered  that  this  is  the  strongest  adhesive 
known  for  the  repairing  of  porcelain,  glass,  etc. 
The  substance  is  applied  thinly  to  both  sides  ot 
the  fracture  and  the  broken  piece  is  tied  iiimly 
together  so  that  all  is  held  in  place.  A  rather 
longer  time  for  drying  should  be  given  than  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  adhesives  so  as  to  allow  the 
natural  glue  to  acquire  the  greatest  degree  of 
strength.  When  it  is  once  really  set.  the  tenacity 
of  thfs  remarkable  adhesive  is  astonishing. 


VAST  FORTIFICATIONS  OF  METZ 

An  article  bv  Colonel  E.  M.  Blake,  C.  A.,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  “United  States  Artillery,” 
speaking  of  the  modern  Metz  fortifications,  says 
that  the  turrets  containing  the  Krupp  guns  can 
be  manned  and  supplied  without  ever  exposing  a 
man  as  all  batteries  are  connected  with  other 
works  of  the  “Feste”  by  deep  subterranean  gal¬ 
leries.  Miles  of  these  galleries  have  been  cut, 
with  a  cross  section  and  grade  to  allow  men  to 
circulate  rapidly  when  needed,  and  one  finds 
complete  kitchen,  bakeries,  bathing  and  toilet 
rooms  for  the  garrison,  large  recreation  rooms, 
electric  lighting  and  power,  and  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem  of  forced  draft  ventilation. 


TRYING  TO  SALVAGE  CARGO  OF  MILLIONS 

A  maritime  romance  of  absorbing  interest  is 
attached  to  the  voyage  of  the  Government  salv¬ 
age  steamer  Racer,  which  has  sailed  from  South¬ 
ampton.  She  was  bound  for  the  north  coast  of 
Ireland,  where,  twenty  fathoms  deep,  lies  the 
wreck  of  the  White  Star  liner  Laurentic,  with 
specie  to  the  value  of  3,000,000  pounds  sterling 
buried  in  debris  that  was  once  her  bulk.  The 
object  of  the  Racer’s  request  is  to  recover  this 
valuable  cargo. 

The  Laurentic  was  sunk — whether  by  acci¬ 
dental  contact  with  a  mine  or  by  a  German  sub¬ 
marine  never  has  been  definitely  established — • 
while  on  a  voyage  to  America  in  the  early  part 
of  1917.  She  carried  $45,000,000  in  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  money  intended  for  the  payment  of  muni¬ 
tions  supplied  by  United  States  firms. 


BEATS  HIS  CHILD  WITH  FIST 

After  pleading  guilty  the  other  day  to  severely 
beating  his  three-year-old  boy  with  a  clenched 
fist,  Walter  Gray,  a  piano  maker,  of  No.  434 
We  t  48th  Street,  New  York,  was  sentenced  to 
sixty  days  in  the  workhouse  in  Special  Sessions. 

Dr.  Gibbs  of  the  Children’s  Society,  testified 
the  child  had  suffered  contusions  of  both  cheeks, 
injuries  on  the  neck,  the  lower  part  of  the  back 
and  right  hip. 

The  complaint  was  made  by  the  mother  of  the 
eh  Id.  Following  his  arrest  the  father  said  he 
had  inflicted  the  beating  because  the  youngster 


had  awakened  him  from  his  sleep.  In  court  he 
said  the  boy  had  not  obeyed  him. 

In  passing  sentence  Justice  Freschi  said  it  was 
too  bad  the  law  did  not  give  the  court  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  letting  Gray  have  a  dose  of  his  own 
medicine. 


BRITISH  WARSHIPS  FOR  CHILI 

The  Chilian  navy  is  to  receive  a  substantial 
increase  in  ships  from  Great  Britain,  the  latter 
power  having  agreed  to  turn  ovdr  to  Chili  one 
battleship,  one  transport,  and  three  torpedoboat 
destroyers  of  1,800  tons  each.  The  anly  battle¬ 
ship  that  Chili  has  at  present  is  the  antiquated 
Capitan  Prat  (1888),  reconstructed  in  1890. 
During  the  World  War  Great  Britain  requisi¬ 
tioned  two  battleships  building  for  Chili,  one  of 
them,  the  Almirante  Latorre,  being  renamed 
Canada.  This  vessel  is  a  powerful  craft  with  a 
full  load  displacement  of  32,000  tons,  a  speed  <^f 
22.75  knots,  and  burns  both  oil  and  coal.  Her 
main  battery  consists  of  ten  14-inch  guns.  This 
vessel  is  probably  the  battleship  allotted  to  Chili, 
and  the  destroyers  and  the  transport  are  taken 
over  by  Chili  to  replace  the  second  battleship. 


ROWBOATS  LIKE  BOWLS 

The  goufas  of  the  Tigris  are  wonderful!  And 
I  suppose  they  should  remind  me  of  something 
besides  the  “three  wise  men  of  Gotham  who 
went  to  sea  in  a  tub,”  writes  Eleanor  Franklin 
Eagan  in  the  “Saturday  Evening  Post.”  That 
is  exactly  what  they  remind  one  of.  They  are 
perfectly  round  reed  baskets,  “covered  within 
and  without  with  pitch.”  They  have  curved-in 
brims  and  they  look  for  all  the  world  like  enor¬ 
mous  black  bowls  floating  uncertainly  about. 

They  are  the  only  kind  of  rowboat  the  Bagdad 
people  seem  to  know  anything  about,  and  the 
river  at  times  is  literally  crowded  with  them. 
They  roll  around  among  the  larger  and  more 
possible  looking  craft  like  a  thousand  huge  in¬ 
verted  tar  bubbles;  and  the  way  they  are  laden 
is  a  marvel  and  a  mystery. 

Many  of  them  ply  back  and  forth  as  ferry 
boats,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  one  of 
them  carrying  two  donkeys,  half  a  dozen  sheep, 
a  dozen  people  and  somebody’s  entire  stock  of 
earthly  belongings  in  bundles  and  bales.  They 
the  most  pleasing  to  the  eyes  when  they  are 
carrying  reeds  from  the  marshes  up  river.  The 
reeds  are  cut  with  their  feathery  blooms  still  on 
and  are  packed  in  a  goufa  in  upright  sheaves, 
the  effect  being  a  gigantic  imitation  if  a  Scotch 
thistle,  out  of  the  top  of  which,  as  often  as  not, 
protrude  the  turbaned  head  and  brightly-hooded 
shoulders  of  an  Arab  passenger.  The  men  who 
propel  the  amazing  craft  squeeze  themselves  in 
under  its  curving  brim  and  wield  long  paddles 
and  poles  with  a  skill  that  nothing  could  surpass. 
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The  Midnight  Shadow 

- OR  —  0 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  SEVEN  STEPS 

By  WILLIAM  WADE 

(A  SERIAL  STORY) 

CHAPTER  XX  (continued) 

Close  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  was  a  little 
hut  with  light  streaming  out  through  the  open 
door,  and  smoke  curling  out  the  chimney. 

It  looked  to  Fanny  like  a  haven  of  refuge,  but 
when  she  thought  of  the  gems  and  the  money 
she  did  not  feel  quite  so  sure. 

Still  something  had  to  be  done. 

“At  least  they  will  tell  me  how  to  get  to 
some  place  where  I  can  get  a  train  for  New 
York,”  thought  Fanny,  and  she  started  for  the 
hut. 

When  she  reached  the  door  she  peered  in,  but 
could  see  no  one. 

Still  there  was  a  room  beyond  the  one  into 
which  she  looked.  There  might  be  someone  in 
there.  v 

Fanny  called,  but  received  no  answer. 

Then  she  ventured  to  discover  more  money. 
There  seemed  to  be  money  lying  around  loose 
everywhere  that  night. 

This  lot  was  all  new  half  and  quarter  dollars. 
There  were  piles  of  them  on  a  table,  and  lots 
more  dumped  loosely  between  the  piles. 

Fanny  picked  up  a  few  and  examined  them. 
Even  with  her  limited  knowledge  she  thought 
they  looked  like  counterfeits,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  what  she  was  right. 

Fanny  was  frightened. 

<<Tf,?„run  into  a  £an£  of  counterfeiters  they 
may  kill  me,”  she  thought. 

She  concluded  to  pull  out  at  once,  and  to  hide 
the  dress  .suit  case  in  the  woods. 

Then  with  the  two  grips  she  would  get  out  of 
the  neighborhood  as  quick  as  she  could. 

The  scheme  was  all  right,  but  Fanny  never 
got  the  chance  to  carry  it  out. 

For  she  had  scarcely  reached  the  door  when 
a  dark,  wild-looking  foreigner,  bare-footed  and 
bareheaded,  and  wearing  only  a  shirt  and  trou¬ 
sers,  suddenly  entered  the  hut. 

.  ®?Ve  a  s^out  Italian  or  some  other 
oreign  language,  and  made  a  rush  for  Fanny 
Be™SP  her  by  both  hands.  •  -fanny, 

kilIa^youP’OU  d°  hei'e?”  he  Cried'  “You  sPy!  I 

wasanoyusramed  ^  W#d'to  PlU1  away-  but  » 

I^tro!  Pietro!”  shouted  the  man,  and  he 
threw  his  arms  about  Fanny  and  held  her  tight? 

.  J1  a  moment>  a  young  man,  wearing  only  na- 
jamas,  came  running  down  the  stairs,  which  as- 

thedraom°  h®  fl°°r  abovd  from  one  comer  of 

F1  her-  father!”  he  cried  in  English 
pretty* giri,?.  Pretty  for  that  Gee!  What  a 


This  was  too  much  for  Fanny’s  nerves. 

She  tried  her  old  trick  again,  and  promptly 
fainted.  J 

When  she  came  to  herself  she  was  in  the  back 
room  lying  on  an  old  settee. 

y<>ang  man,  now  dressed,  stood  over  her. 
i-ello.  he  said.  “The  old  man  was  right 
then.  So  you  are  not  dead  after  all.”  ’ 

“Oh,  let  me  go!  Please  let  me  go!”  wailed 

Far  n  y. 

“Let  you  go  nothing,”  replied  Pietro.  “Are 
you  a  detective?” 

•  .<No>  n?!.  I  am  °nly  an  unfortunate  girl  who 
is  m  all  kinds  of  trouble.  I- 


“Say,  did  you  come  here  in  that  boat?” 

j/V/  1  ?ld‘  r1  wttb  a  gentleman, 
**d  i)leri>oardV  The  oars  floated  away, 

ano  I  drifted  here.  Oh,  please  let  me  go!” 

“It  is  a  bad  job  for  you  that  you  came  to  this 
house.  You  have  seen  too  much.  The  old  man 
will  never  let  you  go.  He  would  have  choked 
the  life  out  of  you  only  for  me.” 

“Thank  you  for  saving  me,  sir.  I’ll  never  tell 
about  those  coins,  if  that  is  what  you  mean  ” 

Just  then  the  old  man  entered. 

He  was  carrying  the  two  grips  and  the  dress 
suit  case. 

fin,d  the  money>  and  then  ifcry 

will  kill  me!”  thought  Fanny.  J 

Her  heart  sank. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  end  had  come. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Oliver  Sees  Fanny  Once  More. 

of°w£r  f0-4  thro.u?h  the  hall  and  down  a  flie-ht 

L^lSta'rs.qmcker  than  he  moved  before.' 
But  it  was  to  no  purpose. 

•..e  could  hear  the  Shadow  running  ahead  of 
him,  but  he  could  not  see  him.  S  d  of 

oufsidehe  f°0t  °f  the  Stairs  was  a  door  leading 

tJLf  ,as™med  that  the  Shadow  had  passed 

st°Uht  'anywhere? 6n  ^  e°‘  °Ut  ha  “  " 

shnihheiw  thf  •  ,big  eaTden  fu!1  of  trees  and 

breal-b  the’re  wCl*  T™?4  S,opin=  doWn  to  the 
nloi-  ir  l  u  plenty  of  chance  to  hide 

one  eye  blacked™6  after  h™> 

‘/Gone!”  he  cried. 

here  0liveL.  "I  think  he  came  out 

Mr  VoLr  d  l  see  hlm>  though.  Bv  gracious 
Mr.  Ketchum,  he  must  have  given  you  a  t£rib£ 

“That’s  what  he  did!  If  vou  had  « 

faceV  X6cut.”°U’d  think  So!  The  °id  man’s 
Overman  joined  them  in  a  minute  with  * 
a^snhiffac?tUrated  "dth  bI”°d  pressed 

came  oT th^fiJSJ  as 

Why,  confound  him,  he’s  knocked  nut  ti,* 

m^'he'ad.t^he  a£g\)ing  1  llad  Ieft  in 

then?”  growled.  Did  you  catch  him, 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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GOOD  READING 


WHY  THE  BUFFALO  WALLOW 
The  water  buffalo  of  China,  writes  C.  O.  Le¬ 
vine,  associate  professor  of  animal  husbandry, 
Canton  Christian  College,  in  the  Journal  of  Her¬ 
edity  (Washington),  has  few  sweat  glands  in 
its  skin,  and  for  this  reason  cannot  endure  hard 
work  in  the  sun  for  a  long  period,  unless  its 
body  is  wet  with  water.  This  accounts  for  the 
desire  of  the  buffalo  to  wallow  in  mud  or  water. 
The  animals  are  easily  overcome  by  heat  if 
worked  hard  in  the  sun,  and  sometimes  they  go 
crazy  and  become  very  dangerous. 


BOY  KILLS  BABY 

Supposedly  in  revenge  for  having  been  rebuked 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Gemmel  of  West  Brad¬ 
ford,  Pa.,  Leo  Kelly,  sixteen,  took  Ruby  Gemmel, 
ten  months  old,  from  her  crib  and,  according  to 
the  police,  plunged  the  blade  of  his  pocketknife 
into  her  throat.  ^  The  baby  died  before  the  arrival 
of  a  physician.  The  boy  is  held  on  a  charge  of 

murder.  .  .  . 

Kellv  is  an  adopted  son  of  James  Gemmel  of 
this  city,  a  brother  of  Oliver  Gemmel.  He  escaped 
a  week  ago  from  the  State  Institution  for  Feeble 
Minded  in  Polk  and  returned  to  his  home  here. 
Last  night  he  is  said  to  have  taken  a  horse  and 
bus-gy  from  Oliver  Gemmel’s  stable  without  get¬ 
ting  permission.  He  was  taken  to  task  foi  t  us 
to-day.  Following  the  reprimand  he  entered  the 
house  and  a  few  minutes,  later  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gemmel  found  the  baby  dying. 

ANIMALS  THAT  USE  OTHERS  AS  WEAPONS 

OR  TOOLS 

There  is  a  species  of  crab,  indigenous  to  the 
Island  of  Mauritius  that  habitually  holds  a  sea- 
anemone  in  each  claw,  using  them  presumably  a? 
weapons  of  defence— one  animal  using  another 
as  a  utensil!  There  are,  however,  somewhat 
similar  instances  quite  as  curious  One  is  that 
of  an  ant  of  the  East  Indies  that  builds  shelters 
of  leaves  whose  edges  are  fastened  together  with 

silk  fibres.  ,  .  .  ,  , 

The  origin  of  this  silk  had  long  puzzled  ento¬ 
mologists.  The  ant  has  no  spinning  glands  of 
any  kind  at  adult  age.  Holland,  of  Balangoda, 
and  Green,  of  Parodemya,  Ceylon,  verifying  old 
and  incomplete  observations  made  in  India,  have 
proved  that  the  working  ants,  in  order  to  spin 
the  thread  that  fastens  the  edges  of  the  leaves, 
make  use  of  the  larvae  of .  their  own  species, 
which  they  hold  in  their  .laws,  moving  them 
about  with  skill  in  all  directions  and  afterward 
returning  them  to  the  nest  when  they  have  fin¬ 
ished  with  them.  „  „  .  . 

Chun  has  shown,  in  a  study  of  the  anatomy  of 

these  larvae,  that  they  possess  spinnerets  of  un- 
u-’jal  size  after  serving  the  adults  as  distaffs,  so 
to  speak.  They  use  these  organs  to  spin  the  co- 

C°The  origin  of  such  differentiated  instincts, 
whose  manifestations  resemble  so  closely  those 
of  intelligence,  is  one  of  the  difficult  problems 
of  zoological  psychology. 


BAN  ON  REFILLING  CIGAR  BOXES 

More  than  140,000,000  cigar  boxes  are  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  United  States  every  year.  These 
cedar  cigar  containers  now  cost  from  twenty- 
seven  to  thirty  cents  apiece.  If  all  cigars  were 
packed  fifty  to  the  box  (and  they’re  not)  the 
cigar  manufacturers  of  this  country  alone  would 
be  spending  $35,000,000  a  year  for  receptacles; 
but  as  nearly  one-half  of  cigar  production  goes 
into  fortieths,  or  in  boxes  of  tweny-five,  the 
cigar  manufacturers  are  spending  a  great  deal 
more  than  $35,000,000;  a  conservative  estimate 
is  $55,000,000.  Thirteen  years  ago  cedar  boxes 
cost  from  ten  to  eleven  and  a  half  cents. 

Every  cigar  box  which  has  contained  cigars 
is  immediately  smashed  after  being  emptied,  by 
the  retailer,  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Department  of  Internal  Revenue  of 
the  United  States.  Meantime,  millions  upon  mil¬ 
lions  of  cigars  are  lying  loose  on  the  shelves  of 
manufacturers  of  them  because  of  an  acute  scar¬ 
city  of  cigar  boxes. 

If  only  half  of  the  total  amount  of  cigar  boxes 
could  be  used  over  again,  not  indefinitely  but  only 
for  the  second  packing,  the  innovation  would  en¬ 
tirely  correct  the  shortage  in  cigar  boxes  and 
thus  an  actual  saving  of  $17,000,000  per  annum 
would  accrue  to  the  cigar  manufacturers,  who 
could  reduce  the  prices  of  their  cigars  somewhat. 

Many  more  than  one-half  of  the  cigar  boxes 
destroyed  are  in  perfect  condition  and  could  be 
reclaimed  not  only  for  one  refilling  but  for  sev¬ 
eral.  It  is  not  so  much  the  great  monetary 
saving,  though;  it  is  the  desire  to  get  a  sufficient 
number  of  boxes  so  that  cigar  distribution  may 
not  be  longer  arrested  because  of  the  box  short¬ 
age. 

The  object  of  the  Government  in  requiring  that 
140,000,000  cigar  boxes  be  junked  every  year  is 
not  one  of  wanton  waste.  In  prescribing  that 
cigars  shall  be  packed  in  boxes  never  having  been 
used  before  for  that  purpose,  the  Government’s 
object  is  to  minimize  the  temptation  to  reuse 
the  internal  revenue  stamp. 

In  other  words,  the  Government,  after  exacting 
a  tribute  of  $50,000,000  a  year  from  the  tobacco 
trade,  in  the  form  of  internal  revenue  taxation, 
compels  the  cigar  manufacturers  to  dump  more 
than  $35,000,000  of  their  personal  property  into 
the  junk  pile,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  it 
easier  for  the  Government  to  collect  its  $50,- 
000,000  in  taxes. 

But  the  solution  of  the  box  supply  question 
may  be  not  far  off.  Recently  perfected  mechani¬ 
cal  devices  will  doubtless  make  it  possible  for 
every  cigar  manufacturer  to  be  his  own  box- 
maker.  A  number  of  New  York  cigar  manufac¬ 
turers  have  already  placed  orders  for  these 
machines. 

Definite  action  by  cigar  manufacturers  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  increasing  cost  of  cigar  boxes 
will  be  taken  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Tobacco  Merchants’  Association  of  America,  to 
open  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

380  POUNDS  OF  BRANDY  DROPS  ARE 
SEIZED  IN  HARTFORD. 


time  because  the  regular  dividing  line  runs  mid- 
State  from  north  to  south. 

When  it  is  noon  at  Youngstown  it  will  be 
11  A.  M.  at  Cincinnati,  Dayton  and  Toledo, 

u-  u  Wil1  be  noon  at  and  Springfield, 

which  are  only  a  few  miles  out  of  Cincinnati 
and  Dayton.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  11.30 
o  clock  sun  time  in  some  other  places. 


LAUGHS 

“What  made  her  family  think  she’s  succeed 
m  hospital  work?0  “She  was  always  the  kind  of 
girl  who  rubs  things  in  and  nurses  an  injury.” 


Teacher— If  you  wear  one  pair  of  shoes  three 
months,  how  long  will  two  pairs  last?  Jimmie 
— A  year.  Teacher — Oh,  no;  how  do  you  get 
that  ?  Jimmie  I  don’t  wear  any  in  the  sum¬ 
mer. 


Seirure  of  380  pounds  of  a  500-pound  con¬ 
signment  of  brandy  drops  from  New  York  to 
Hartford  was  reported  by  H.  H.  Spooner,  State 
Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Temperance  Un¬ 
ion,  who  for  years  represented  the  union  as  leg¬ 
islative  agent  during  the  sessions  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  In  four  months,  Mr.  Spooner 
says,  he  personally  made  150  complaints  of  al¬ 
leged  violation  of  the  Prohibitory  Amendment  to 
the  Federal  officers. 


ROBBER  PLAYS  CRIPPLE 

On  crutches,  a  well  dressed  man  entered  the 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May 
10,  registered  as  “Charles  Duboise  and  wife, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.,”  and  was  assigned  to  a  room. 
He  said  his  wife  would  arrive  later.  He  asked 
for  the  name  of  a  jeweller. 

Shortly  after  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  Bailey, 
Banks  &  Biddle  reported  that  Duboise  had  tele¬ 
phoned  and  requested  that  they  send  a  salesman 
to  his  room  with  diamonds.  Hiram  McDade  was 
sent  with  jewelry  valued  at  $25,000.  He  later 
was  found  in  the  bathroom,  trussed  up  with 
straps  taken  from  a  suit  case.  The  man  had 
suddenly  drawn  a  blue  steel  revolver,  commanded 
McDade  to  put  up  his  hands  and  had  then  backed 
him  into  the  bathroom  and  fastened  him  to  a 
chair. 


THREE  KINDS  OF  TIME  IN  THE  STATE 

OF  OHIO. 

,  OLo  will  have  four  different  names  for  it* 
Ciock  time  this  summer  and  three  different  kind' 
of  time.  They  are:  Eastern  standard,  sun  time 
sential  standard  and  advanced  central  standard 
.  V”e  mentioned  is  a  name  only,  for  it  co¬ 
incides  with  Eastern  standard  time.  The  name 
came  .trough  action  of  communities  in  Western 
Omo  deciding  to  advance  their  clocks  one  hour 
It  was  the  same  as  Eastern  standard  time  but 
they  preferred  to  call  it  advanced  central  stand- 

About  half  of  Ohio  is  on  Eastern  standard 


A  woman  went  to  a  bank.  She  noticed  that 
there  was  a  new  face  behind  the  window.  “Has 
the  cashier  gone  away  to  take  a  rest?”  she  in¬ 
quired.  “No,”  replied  tlfe  new  man;  “he  has 
gone  away  to  avoid  it.” 


I  tiust,  Miss  Smith,”  remarked  a  persevering 
young  man,  as  he  rose  to  depart,  “that  I  have 
not  taken  up  too  much  of  your  valuable  time?” 

Not  at  all,”  replied  the  girl.  “The  time  vou 
have  taken  up  has  been  of  no  value  to  me  what¬ 
ever,  I  assure  you!” 


Old  Lady — Well,  my  boy,  and  what  do  you 
Fve  cahefl  for  the  reward  of  five 
shulin  s  wot  you  offered  for  the  return  of  your 
canary.  Old  Lady — But  that  is  a  cat  vou  have 
there Boy— Yes,  I  know,  mum;  but  ‘the  can¬ 
ary  s  inside  of  ’im.  I  just  seen  ’im  eat  it. 


Benevolent  Old  Gentleman — “My  little  boy 
have  you  no  better  way  to  spend  this  beautiful 
afternoon  than  by  standing  in  front  of  the  gate 
idling  away  your  time?”  Little  Boy— /TnTnot 
Riling  away  my  time.  There’s  a  chump  inside 
with  my  sister,  who  is  paying  me  a  dime  an 
hour  to  watch  for  pa.” 


Say,  said  Baitman,  as  he  passed  the  fish 
dealer  s  stand,  send  up  a  couple  of  nice  bass  to 
the  house  to-morrow.”  “All  right,  sir,”  an¬ 
swered  the  dealer.  “And  be  sure  they  are  bass  ” 
continued  Baitman.  “You  see,  I’m  goin°  — er— 
out  of  town  for  the  day,  and— er— the  last  time 
l  went  I  told  my  wife  I  was  going  trout  fishing 
and  you  sent  up  a  salt  mackerel.  Another  error 
like  that  on  your  part  and  there  will  be  strained 
relations  m  my  family.  See?” 


moving  ncture  Stories,”  No.  308,  contains  an 
article  entitled  “HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MOVIE 

"hTppv  3  C°Py‘  Price  7  conts;  Postage  free. 
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A  FEW  GOOD  ITEMS 


FEW  BLACK  SQUIRRELS 
In  various  parts  of  the  country  a  coal  black 
squirrel  is  met  with;  it  is  but  a  melanistic  variety 
of  the  gray,  and  it  is  now  becoming  quite  rare, 
says  the  American  Forestry  Magazine  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  They  are  about  the  same  size  as  the 
gray  squirrel  and  have  similar  habits. 

ANNOYED  SHIP  CREW 
The  Pacific  Mail  freighter  Haleskala  arrived 
at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  recently  from  Calcutta, 
after  having  a  lively  voyage,  according  to  Capt. 
Fleming  and  members  of  the  crew, 

An  orang  outang  worked  the  reverse  gear  of 
the  engines  while  the  engine  room  crew  took  pot 
shot  and  finally  killed  him,  a  monkey  scurried 
aloft  and  nearly  deafened  all  hands  by  swinging 
from  the  whistle  cord,  a  100-year-old  elephant, 
which  died  aboard  ship,  became  a  derelict  m 
mid-Pacific  when  the  carcass  failed  to  sink  after 
it  had  been  weighed  with  iron  and  heaved  over 
the  side,  and  caged  tigers  took  bites  out  of  all 

who  approached  too  near. 

Four  men  were  in  the  sick  bay  when  the  ship 
made  port,  three  suffering  from  tiger  bites  and 
one  with  his  arm  torn  from  wrist  to  shoulder  by 
an  enraged  monkey.  The  animals  are  consigned 
to  American  zoos. 

FLYERS  HELD  IN  BOOZE  CASE 
Charged  with  having  transported  twelve  cases 
J liouor  in  a  naval  seaplane  from  Bimini,  one  of 
the  Bahama  Islands,  to.Jiey  West  Fla  Lieut 
W  H  Cushing  and  Ensign  Fiank  Lamb,  Naval 
T?Ioprve  officers,  have  been  recommended  for 
courtmartial  by  a  board  of  inquiry  at  Key  West. 
Three  enlisted  men  of  the  plane’s  crew  were 

Cl<Thedtwo  officers  are  alleged  to  have  “acquired” 
fine  twelve  cases  at  Bimini  Island  when  t^e 
n lanes  in  Which  they  were  making  a  return 
flight  from  Pensacola,  Fla.,  to  Rockaway,  L.  I., 
v.VVav  of  Key  West,  made  a  detour  to  the  island 
before  putting  in  at  the  latter  port.  The  “cargo” 
?  alleged  to  have  been  discovered  m  the  plane 
A  Kev  West  before  the  flight  was  resumed  to 
Twkawav  where  Cushing  and  Lamb  were  sta- 
fWd  Pending  action  by  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  on  the  report  of  the  board,  the  two  officers 
are  being  held  at  Rockaway. 

SITS  AMONG  SNAKES 
Dr  Marie  Phisalix  is  making  a  thorough  study 
of  poisonous  reptiles  and  the  practical  uses  to 
which  they  can  be  put.  She  spends  her  time  in 
the  serpents*  house  of  the  famous  Zoo,  the  Jaidin 
de  Pantes,  where  she  sits  in  her  laboratory  with 
her  snakes,  salamanders,  singing  toads  and 
grass-green  tree  frogs  about  her. 

“Here,”  she  said,  taking  up  a  lovely  newt  with 
the  resplendent  orange  waistcoat  which  Nature 
gives  him  for  courting  times,  “here  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  whose  poison  is  not  in  a  gland  provided  with 
a  fang  but  under  hi3  skin,”  and  she  explained 


that  this  device,  if  it  left  him  defenseless  before 
his  enemy  the  snake,  yet  defended  his  race,  since 
no  snake  could  eat  two  newts.  He  dies  from 
the  effects  of  the  first. 

JHme.  Phisalix  is  the  only  woman  engaged  in 
research  work  at  the  Paris  Natural  History 
Museum,  and  she  holds  a  unique  position  in  the 
scientific  world.  She  took  her  degree  at  Sevres 
Women’s  College  and  was  a  professor  of  natural 
science  in  different  lycees,  which  she  obtained  in 
1900  with  a  thesis  on  the  salamander  and  poisons 
from  the  medical  point  of  view. 


MUSK  FOR  PERFUMES  A  CHINESE  EXPORT 

A  newly  discovered  perfume  extracted  from 
seaweed  was  sold  in  France  recently  at  $5  a 
drop.  It  is  said  to  take  one  ton  of  seaweed  to 
produce  five  drops. 

Musk,  so  important  to  the  perfumery  com¬ 
pounder,  is  a  secretion  of  the  male  musk  deer. 
Three  kinds  of  musk  are  distinguished  in  com¬ 
merce,  the  most  important  and  valuable  being 
the  Chinese  or  Tonkin  musk,  imported  princi¬ 
pally  from  Shanghai.  It  is  put  up  in  small  tin- 
lined  caddies,  each  containing  two  or  three  musk 
pods.  These  are  generally  adulterated  with  dried 
blood,  fragments  of  leather,  leaden  pellets,  peas, 
etc.,  so  that  often  little  more  than  the  original 
scent  remains. 

The  Chinese  pods  vary  greatly  in  value,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality  and  genuineness.  Some  musk 
collected  from  the  western  Himalayas  is  ex¬ 
ported  from  India.  It  is  much  less  prized  than 
genuine  Tonkin  musk.  The  third  variety,  known 
as  Kabardine  or  Siberian  musk,  is  exported  from 
Central  Asia.  It  is  in  large  pods,  said  to  be 
yielded  by  a  distinct  species  of  deer,  and  is  very 
inferior.  Good  musk  is  of  a  dark  purplish  color 
dry,  smooth  and  unctuous  to  the  touch  and  bitter 
in  taste. 

A  grain  of  musk  will  distinctly  scent  millions 
of  cubic  feet  of  air  without  any.  appreciable  loss 
of  weight,  and  its  scent  is  not  only  penetrating 
but  more  persistent  than  that  of  any  other  known 
substance.  As  an  ingredient  in  perfumery  its 
powerful  and  enduring  odor  gives  strength  and 
permanency  to  the  vegetable  essences,  so  that  it 
is  used  in  nearly  all  compounded  perfumes. 
Musk,  or  some  substance  possessed  of  the  musi' 
odor,  is  also  contained  in  glands  in  the  jaws  of 
alligators  and  crocodiles,  whence  it  has  been  ex 
tracted  for  use  in  perfumery  in  India  and  Egypt. 
The  musk  ox  and  the  Indian  and  Europea:: 
muskrat  are,  as  their  names  indicate,  remarkable 
for  the  odor. 

The  musk  deer  differs  from  the  typical  mem 
bers  of  the  deer  family  and  stands  by  itself  as  a;: 
isolated  zoological  form,  as  both  sexes  are  en 
tirely  devoid  of  any  sort  of  frontal  appendage 
and  the  upper  canine  teeth  of  the  males  are  re 
markably  developed — long,  slender,  sharp-point¬ 
ed  and  gently  curved,  projecting  downward  ou1. 
of  the  mouth,  with  the  ends  turned  somewha. 
backward. 
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ITEMS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


MOUSE  SAVED  MINER’S  LIFE 
Frank  Lucas  of  East  St.  Louis  is  feeding  the 
mice  in  a  mine.  One  of  them  saved  his  life  and 
he  is  the  friend  of  all  mice  from  now  on.  Lucas 
was  drowsing  on  a  bench  in  the  mine  after  eating 
his  lunch.  A  mouse  ran  up  his  trouser  leg  to  his 
knee.  He  sprang  up  and  forward,  clutching  his 
trouser  leg  to  keep  the  mouse  from  going  higher. 
At  the  instant  a  “clod”  fell  from  the  roof,  crush¬ 
ing  the  bench  where  Lucas  had  sat.  Later  in 
the  day  another  miner  was  about  to  kill  a  mouse. 
Lucas  interceded.  “Don’t  kill  it,”  he  said,  “one 
of  them  saved  my  life.”  Then  he  told  what  had 
happened. 


TRAP  KILLS  FIVE  GHOULS 

Mashuds,  tribesmen  on  the  Abysinian  border, 
who,  during  the  frontier  campaign,  repeatedly 
desecrated  graves  in  which  British  soldiers  had 
been  buried,  have  just  been  taught  a  severe  lesson 
that  will  make  them  chary  of  meddling  with  the 
dead  in  the  future. 

A  trap  was  set  for  them.  A  grave  was  fixed  up 
which  was  made  to  appear  that  it  contained  the 
body  of  a  British  officer.  It  contained  something 
much  more  deadly  in  the  shape  of  gun-cotton  and 
other  explosives. 

Six  Mashuds  started  to  open  the  supposed 
grave.  Five  of  them  were  blown  to  pieces.  The 
sixth  had  just  enough  life  left  in  him  when  dis¬ 
covered  to  tell  what  had  happened. 


WOMAN  A  BULL  FIGHTER 

Women  have  been  invading  the  domains  of 
men  for  some  years,  but  few  will  follow  the  lead 
of  Johanna  Maestrick,  of  Portugal,  who  has 
blossomed  out  as  a  full-fledged  bull  fighter. 

At  an  early  age  the  pretty  torera  was  taken 
to  Portugal  to  witness  a  bull  fight.  Her  femin¬ 
ine  susceptibilities,  far  from  revolting  at  the 
spectacle,  were  aroused  to  a  keen  desire  and  de¬ 
termination  to  emulate  the  prowess  of  the 
toreador. 

A  teacher  of  the  art  was  so  struck  with  her 
keenness,  physique  and  beauty  that  he  offered  to 
become  her  instructor.  She  made  her  first  ap¬ 
pearance  at  Oporto  recently,  where  she  quickly 
laid  out  two  ferocious  bulls  and  rode  off  in  tri¬ 
umph  amid  thunders  of  applause. 


FORTUNES  IN  FOXES 
Wearers  of  furs  who  like  to  have  the  hope  en¬ 
couraged  that  they  may  continue  to  wear  them 
(at  a  price)  in  spite  of  the  rapidly  diminishing 
supply  of  suitable  fur-bearing  wild  animals  may 
perhaps,  gain  a  modified  comfort  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  contributed  by  a  correspondent  to  the 
London  Daily  Mail: 

“On  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  smallest  prov- 
inco  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  black  foxes  are 
being  reared  in  captivity,  for  their  fur,  with 
very  great  success.  Fortunes  are  being  made  in 


a  single  season,  and  chartered  fox  companies  pay 
dividends  of  from  300  to  400  per  cent,  annually. 

“Black  foxes  have  always  been  on  the  island  in 
a  wild  state,  and  about  the  year  1900  a  poor  far¬ 
mer  thought  of  securing  a  pair  of  black  foxes 
alive  and  rearing  the  young  ones  in  captivity. 
He  had  marked  success  and  carried  on  a  very 
profitable  business  for  nearly  ten  years  before  it 
leaked  out  that  he  had  made  a  fortune. 


“Several  men  then  tried  it  with  startling  suc¬ 
cess;  the  news  became  general,  and  the  country 
went  “fox”  mad.  Live  foxes  were  in  such  de¬ 
mand  that  options  were  taken  on  unborn  pups, 
and  in  1913  prices  ranged  from  $12,000  to  $15,- 
000  a  pair.  One  proved  pair  of  breeders  was 
sold  for  $35,000,  the  highest  price  ever  paid. 

“Now  in  1920  the  industry  has  developed  on 
different  lines.  Live  foxes  are  not  bringing  as 
much  as  pelts  are.  The  world’s  supply  of  fur 
is  growing  smaller  each  year.  Russia  is  out  of 
the  market,  the  Great  West  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  being  settled  and  depleted  of 
wild  fur-bearing  animals,  and  fur-buyers  are 
turning  to  Prince  Edward  Island  to  supply  their 
ever-increasing  demands. 

“One  usually  pictures  a  ranch  as  a  place  of 
hundreds  of  acres  in  extent,  but  a  model  for 
ranch  covers  only  about  three  acres  of  woodland, 
the  whole  inclosed  within  a  ten-foot  board  fence 
of  boards  on  the  north  and  west  sides  and  fine 
mesh  wire  on  the  south  and  east. 

“To  the  casual  observer  the  wire  looks  like 
ordinary  chicken  wire,  but  it  is  really  much 
stronger,  as  a  fox  can  easily  bite  through  ordin¬ 
ary  chicken  wire. 

“Foxes  are  great  burrowers,  so,  to  prevent 
them  from  digging  themselves  out,  a  trench  is 
dug  about  two  feet  deep  and  two  feet  wide,  and 
wire  is  laid  along  the  bottom  and  up  the  side 
and  the  trench  is  refilled  with  earth.  This  forms 
a  safe  fence,  because  foxes  always  start  to  dig 
at  the  foot  of  an  obstruction,  and  in  so  doing 
come  upon  the  wire  buried  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench. 


In  each  pen  there  i.8  a  small  house,  and  inside 
this  a  large  box  which  serves  as  the  den,  to 
which  a  curved  runway  or  chute  gives  the  foxes 
admittance.  In  this  den  the  young  are  born,  and 
the  mother  does  not  allow  them  out  until  thev 
are  about  three  weeks  old.  During  that  time  the 
rancher  must  wait  in  patience  and  not  attempt  to 
find  out  how  many  pups  have  been  born,  for  if 
alarmed  or  disturbed  the  mother  fox  kills  her 
young.  During  the  pup  season  not  one  is  al¬ 
lowed  near  the  ranch  except  the  rancher.  When 
the  puppies  are  about  a  month  old  they  are  quite 
tame  to  the  rancher,  but  on  the  approach  of  a 
stranger  they  will  rush  to  their  hiding  places. 

“The  profits  in  the  industry  are  astounding, 
but  when  it  is  reckoned  that  a  female  fox  pro¬ 
duces  a  litter  of  from  four  to  eight  pups  each 
>eai  and  continues  to  do  so  for  about  eight  years 

huge  dividends.”11  h°W  f°X  companies  W' theft 
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filled,  warranted  8  year*.  * 
with  one  large  Doublet  end  two  Brfl- 
To  make  friends  and  introduce  our 
and  Ring  Bargains,  send  16  eta. 
months’  subscription  and  this  Ring, 
your  size,  will  be  sent  FREE,  postpaid, 
fa.  McPhiliios,  Secy..  615  W.  43d  St., 
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WILL  RADIUM  AT  LAST 
OPEN  THE  DOOR  OF 
THE  GREAT  UNKNOWN? 

If  you  are  sick  and  want  to  Get  Well  and 
Keep  Well,  write  for  literature  that  tells 
How  and  Why  this  almost  unknown  and 
wonderful  new  element  brings  relief  to  so 
many  sufferers  from  Rheumatism,  Sciatica. 
Gout,  Neuritis,  Neuralgia,  Nervous  Prostra¬ 
tion,  High  Blood  Pressure  and  diseases  of 
the  Stomach,  Heart,  Lungs,  Liver,  Kidneys 
and  other  ailments.  You  wear  this  Radio- 
Active  Solar  Pad  day  and  night,  receiving 
the  Radio-Active  Rays  continuously  into 
your  system,  causing  a  healthy  circulation, 
overcoming  sluggishness,  throwing  off  im¬ 
purities  and  restoring  the  tissues  and 
nerves  to  a  normal  condition— and  the  next 
thing  you  know  you  are  getting  well. 

Sold  on  a  test  proposition.  You  are  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfied  it  is  helping  you  before 
the  appliance  is  yours.  Nothing  to  do  but 
wear  it.  No  trouble  or  expense,  and  the 
most  wonderful  fact  about  the  appliance 
Is  that  it  is  sold  so  reasonable  that  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  all,  both  rich  and  poor. 

No  matter  how  bad  your  ailment,  or  how 
long  standing,  we  will  be  pleased  to  have 
you  try  it  at  our  risk.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion  write  to-day — not  to-morrow.  Radium 
Appliance  Co.,  547  Bradbury  Bldg.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif. 


PinkCameo  Brooch  Free. 

Pink  Background  White  Head. 
Gold  filled  bright  polished  rim. 
Strong  joint  and  catch.  To  make 
friends  and  introduce  our  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Ring  Bargains,  send  20 
cts.  for  a  year’s  subscription,  and 
this  Cameo  Brooch  will  be  sent 
FREE,  postpaid.  M.  MePhillip*, 
SIS  WAM  St,  Dsptl-i*  New  York, 


Stop  Using  a  Truss 

Yes,  slop  It,  yov  mow 
by  your  own  experience 
it  is  only  a  make-shift, 
a  false  prop  against  a 
collapsingwall,  and  that 
it  is  undermining  your 
health.  Why,  then,  con¬ 
tinue  to  wear  it  ?  Hero 
is  a  better  way,  which 
means  that  tiresome, 
torturous  trusses  can  bo 
thrown  away  forever, 
and  it’s  all  because 
Stuart’s  PLAPAO-PADS 
are  different,  being 
medicine  applicators 
made  self-adhesive  pur¬ 
posely  to  prevent  slip¬ 
ping  and  to  afford  an 
arrangement  to  hold  tho 
parts  securely  in  place. 

HO  STRAPS, 
SUCKLES  OR 
SPRINGS 
ATTACHED, 

cannot  slip,  so 
cannot  chafe  or 
press  against  tho 
pubic  bone. 

Thousands  have  treated  themselves  in  tho  privacy  of 
the  home,  and  report  most  obstinate  cases  cured— no 
delay  from  work.  Soft  as  velvet— easy  to  apply— Inex¬ 
pensive.  Process  of  recovery  is  natural,  so  afterwards 
no  »se  for  trusses.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  International 
Exposition,  Rome;  Grand  Prlx,  Paris.  Write  us  today  to 
prove  it  by  sending  TRIAL  PLAPAO,  FREE.  Address, 
Plapao  Laboratories,  Block  218b  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BIG  VALUE  for  1 0  Gfs. 

6  Songs,  words  and  music;  25  Pic¬ 
tures  Pretty  Girls; 40  Wajsto  Make 
Money;  1  Joke  Book;  1  Book  on 
Love ;  1  Magic  Book;  1  Eook  Letter 
Writing;  1  Dream  Book  and  For¬ 
tune  Teller;  1  Cook  Book;  1  Base 
Ball  Book,  gives  rules  for  games;  1 
Toy  Maker  Book;  Language  of 
Flowers;  1  Morse  Telegraph  Alpha¬ 
bet;  12  Chemical  Experiments; 
"Magic  Age  Table;  Great  North  Pole 
Game;  100  Conundrums;  3  Puzzles; 
12  Games;  80  Verses  for  Autograph  Albums.  .  All 
the  above  by  mail  for  10  cts.  and  A  cts.  postage. 
ROYAL  SALES  CO.,  Bex  so  .  South  Norwalk,  Conu. 
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HOWTO  MAKE  LOVE 

(NEW  BOOK)  Tells  how  to  Get 

Acquainted;  How  to  Begin  Courtship 
How  to  Court  a  Bashful  Girl;  to  Woo  a 
Widow;  to  win  an  Heiress;  how  to  catch 
a  Rich  Bachelor;  how  to  manage  your 
beau  tomakehimpropose;how  to  make 
your  fellow  or  girl  love  you;  v/hat  to  do 
before  and  after  the  wedding.  Telia 
other  things  necessary  for  Lovers  ta 
know,  Samnls  copy  by  mall  10  eents, 
ROYAL  B00&  CO.,  Box  9.  to,  h’onralk,  Cea» 


REAL  PHONOGRAPH  FREE 


Beautifully  finished,  nickel  winding 
crank,  spring  motor,  speed  regulator. 
Stop  lever.  New  improved  sound 
box  with  mica  diaphragm  — 
makes  perfect  reproductions  of 
all  kinds  of  music.  A  marvel¬ 
ous  machine  in  every  way. 
Delighted  thousands  of  homes. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  your  name,  and  we  will  send 
you  24  of  our  Art  Pictures  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  on  special  offer  at  25e 
J  each.  Send  us  the  JS  you  col¬ 
lect  and  we  will  eend  this  new 
improved  E.  D.  L.  Phonograph 
and  a  selection  of  &  records  free, 

E.  0.  LIFE,  Dept.  4T46  CHICAGO 
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Udjf  Should  Manege  fltr  Dean  to  moke  him  Propoe#  Marriage. 
“How  toGateh  a  Rich  Baohalor.  ••How  to  Win  the  Paror  of  Ladlea. 

*  Wedding  EUnne*te,Ao. ,  fce.  AJleubjeeti  helpful  to  lover*.  IOC  POSTPAID 

WARD  PUB.  CO.,  TILTON,  N.  H. 


HIGHEST 

HOUSE 


&Z3S3%&&S »«•  j-iS&lsfesta SsSrJ&g.’Oi 

Woii/if  you  l/fco  fo  0u/f  Tobacco  Quickly  and  Easily  and  Enjoy 
Yourself  a  Thousand  Times  Better  While  la  Robust  Health? 


STOP  RUINING 


YOUR  LIFE  ,  ,  , _ _ „ 

loss  of  appetite,  bad  teelh.fonl h£ ^  Wure  (pmgoned)_bjood,  heartburn,  torpid  liver! 

bition,  weakening  and  falling  out  of  hair  and  raany  oth«  dw^r.  - 

.  Overcome  th&t  ^>ecllliIii•  nervotisnes^  ntiri 
cigarettes,  cigars,  pipe,  chewing  tobacco nor°/4w?C  fox 
.  Her®  18  an  opportunity  to  receive  FREE  a 

ation  that  ^u  Bhoulrt^e^£d’tn^telniBi?  ft5.d  Tft^*ble  inform- , 

renowned  THREE  DAYS’'  abont  t?e 

W.ftS'KSffi  W t  $e^Et3£? 

8nuff  habit,  will  be  mallei FRT^t’A^u?^  ***0  book  on  tobacco  ana  L_ 

eSw&S'S^^  ■  ■  M  522$  MSS 

“A  Quart  for  A  Quarter” 

Superior  quality 
blue,  black,  red, 
violet  or  green. 
Put  up  in  dry 
form,  1  powder  in 

nr  „  .  water  makes  1 

Worth  three  or  four  times  at 

retail  price.  1  powder,  25  cents;  6 
powders,  $1.00  Postpaid.  Big  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  agents. 


Earn  Big  Pay 
Fascinating  Work 

Get  into  this  fascinating  new  Finger  Print 
profession  Big  salaries,  rewards  and  fees 
are  paid  to  men  who  are  trained  in  this 
^•ode/11-  scientific  method  of  identification, 
■c  mger  Print  Experts  are  needed  by  govern- 
raents,  corporations,  police  departments,  and 
other  institutions.  Learn  in  your  spare  time 
at,  horn.  mi  one  of  these  big  X  or  gj 

Detective*1688  ^  yourself  as  a  linger  Print 

Book  FREE  S>,te  qH,<:ktf°r  big,  fully  Illustrated 
ins  sr  %a"; 

asr  “*‘s 

UNIVERSITY  OF  APPUED  SCIENCE, 

Dept.  2584,  1920  Sunnyslde  Ave.,  Chicaoo.  III. 


quart. 


SHELTON  CHEMICAL  CO, 
101-A  Shelton,  Conn. 


-Learn  this  interesting  profession  by 
niaU  during  spare  timo.  Qualify 
e-  ,or  Influential  position  —  travel  — 
splendid  salary.  We  got  you  the  job 
k  on  graduation.  J  ° 

STANDanr,1!.5.6  0Tp,ain9  our  coots®.  Write. 
STANDARD  BUSINESS  TRAINING  INSTITUTE 
—  J^jWalOjNjY. 


“The  loftiest 
habitation  in  the 
world  is  in  Peru,” 
writes  Isaiah 
Bowman  in  “The 
Andes”  of  South¬ 
ern  Peru,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the 
American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society. 
“Between  Anta- 
bamba  and  Cota- 
huasi  occur  the 
highest  passes  in 
the  Maritime  Cor- 
dilla.  We  crossed 
at  17,400  feet  and 
0  feet  lower  is 
the  last  outpost 
of  the  Indian 
shepherds.  The 
snowline,  very 
steeply  canted 
away  from  the 
sun,  i  s  between 
17,700  and  17,600 
feet.  At  frequent 
intervals  during 
the  three  months 
of  winter  ■  snow¬ 
falls  during  the 
night  and  terrific 
hailstorms  in  the 
late  afternoon 
drive  both  shep¬ 
herds  and  flocks 
to  the  shelter  of 
leeward  slopes  or 
steep  canyon 
walls. 

The  thatched 
stone  hut  that  he 
passed  at  17,100 
feet  and  that  en¬ 
joys  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the 
highest  in  the 
world  was  in  oth¬ 
er  respects  the 
same  as  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  in 
the  same  region. 

It  sheltered  a 
family  of  five. 
Hundreds  of  al¬ 
pacas  and  sheep 
grazed  on  the  hill 
slopes  and  valley 
floor,  and  their 
tracks  showed 
plainly  that  they 
were  frequently 
driven  up  the 
snowline  in  those 
valleys  where  a 
trickle  of  water 
supported  a  band 
of  pasture. 


FRENCH  TEND 
GRAVES 


On  the  wooded 
slope  of  a  hill 
that  rises  in  a 
bend  of  the  Seine 
just  on  the  edge 
of  Paris  there  is 
a  little  cemetery 
that  is  doing 
much  to  weld  an¬ 
other  link  in  the 
chain  of  friend¬ 
ship  binding 
France  and 
America. 

Among  the  700 
graves  of  soldiers 
in  this  cemetery 
are  many  graves 
of  American  boys 
who  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  their 
wounds  in  tee 
hospitals  in  the 
suburbs  of  the 
city. 

Almost  every 
one  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  graves  has 
been  “ adopted 
bv  some  French 

family,  which 
takes  care  of  tne 
grave  as  though 
one  of  their  own 
dead  lay  there. 
M  any  families 
have  adopted 
from  three  to  five 
of  the  little 
mounds,  and  one 
prominent  French 
professional  man 
of  Paris  has 
and  insists  upon 
tending  them  with 
his  own  hands. 

The  duties  of 
the  “foster-par¬ 
ents”  include  be¬ 
sides  the  care  ot 
the  grave  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  get  in 
touch  with  the 
of  the 
hero  in 
to  tell 
about  the 
place  of 
_  fallen  sol- 

n  Sundays  it 
ot  unusual  to 
a  dozen 
rich  women  in 
>  mourning, 
nsr  for  the 
of 
who 
n  on  the 
'ranee. 


.  v  e 


an 

has 

soil 


Wonderful  Victory 

Over  Baldness 

V,  ,  _ 

HAIR  GROWN  ON  MR.  BRITTAIN’S  BALD  HEAD 
BY  INDIANS’  MYSTERIOUS  OINTMENT 


My  head  at  th©  top  and  ba»k  was  abso¬ 
lutely  bald.  The  scalp  was  shiny.  An  ex¬ 
pert  said  that  he  thought  th©  hair  roots 
were  extinct,  and  there  was  no  hope  of 
my  eTer  having  a  new  hair  growth. 

Yet  new.  at  the  age  of  66,  I  have  a  luxuri¬ 
ant  growth  of  soft,  strong,  lustrous  hairl 
No  trace  of  baldness. 

Indians’  Secret  of  Hair  Growth 

At  a  time  when  I  had  become  discouraged 
at  trying  various  hair  lotions,  tonics, 
specialists’  treatments,  etc.,  I  came  across, 
n  my  travels,  a  Cherokee  Indian  “medicine 
nan’’  who  had  an  elixir  that  he  guaran¬ 
teed  would  grow  my  hsir.  Although  I  had 
no  faith.  T  gave  it  a  trial.  To  ray  amaze¬ 
ment  a  light  fuzz  soon  appeared.  It  devel¬ 
oped,  day  by  day,  into  a  regular  healthy 
growth  and  ere  long  my  hair  was  as  pro¬ 
lific  as  In  my  youthful  days. 

That  I  was  amazed  and  happy  la  express¬ 
ing  nay  etate  of  mind  mildly. 


Hair  Grew  Luxuriantly 


Obvioasly,  the  hair  roots  had  not  been 
dead,  but  were  dormant  in  the  scalp,  await¬ 
ing  the  fertilizing  potency  of  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  pomade. 

It  became  my  sudden  determination  to 
possess  the  recipe  or  secret  If  I  could.  Hav¬ 
ing  used  my  most  persuasive  arguments 
which  convinced  the  aged  savant  of  my  sin¬ 
cerity  and  that  he  had  only  fairness  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  me,  I  succeeded  in  gaining  the  se¬ 
cret  recipe  by  giving  him  a  valuable  rifle 
In  exchange. 


I  Put  the  Secret  Away 


My  regular  business  took  all  my  time, 
nowever.  and  I  was  compelled  to  forego  my 

plans  to  introduce 
the  wonderful  kc- 
tal-ko  (which  I 
call  for  short  ko- 
falko)  and  I  put 
the  secret  aside 
for  some  years. 

That  my  own 
hair  growth  was 
permanent  has 
been  amply 
proved. 

My  honest 
belief  is  that 
hair  roots 
rarely  die 
even  when 
the  hair 
falls  out 
through  dan¬ 
druff.  fever. 


excessive  dry¬ 
ness  o  r  other 
disorders.  I  am 
convinced,  and 
am  sure  many 
scientists  will 
agree,  that  the 
hair  roots  be- 
c  o  m  e  imbedded 
within  the  scalp, 
covered  by 
skin,  so  that 
they  are 
like  bulbs 
or  seeds  in 
a  bottle 
which  will 
grow  when 
fertilized. 

Shampoos 
(which  con¬ 
tain  alka- 
1  i  e)  and 
hair  lotions 
which  con¬ 
tain  alco¬ 
hol  are  enemies  to  the  hair,  as  they  dry  It# 
making  it  brittle. 

The  Secret  Now  Revealed 

Recently  I  was  induced,  while  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  London,  to  introduce  Kotaiko, 
the  Indian  hair  elixir.  It  met  with  an  im¬ 
mediate  demand  and  has  since  been  intro¬ 
duced  throughout  England  and  Frunoo, 
where,  despite  the  war,  it  is  having  a  great 
sale.  Its  popularity  comes  chiefly  from  cho 
voluntary  endorsements  of  users.  Many  per¬ 
sons — men,  women  ami  children — are  report¬ 
ing  new  hair  growth.  Some  cases  were 
really  more  extraordinary  than  my  own. 
For  instance,  a  lady  reported  that  Kotaiko 
grew  a  beautiful  supply  of  blond  hair  (her 
natural  shade)  after  her  head  had  been  com- 
^Ftely  bald  since  a  fever  nine  years  previ¬ 
ously  and  she  had  worn  a  wdg  ever  since. 

A  military  officer  had  a  bald  spot  which 
had  been  growing  larger  for  some  time. 
Within  a  few  weeks  it  was  completely  cov¬ 
ered. 

I  could  mention  numerous  examples.  Now. 
having  made  arrangements  here,  l  intend  to 
supply  Kotaiko,  according  to  the  genuine 
Indians’  formula  to  whomsoever  wlahes  to 
obtain  it. 


Recipe  Given  Free 

The  recipe  ~  shall  be  pleased  to  mail,  free. 
Address:  Johi*  Hart  Brittain.  BG-103,  Sta¬ 
tion  F,  New  York,  N.  Y.  When  you  have 
grown  new  hair  please  send  me  a  letter  giv¬ 
ing  the  facts  for  my  flies. 


WARNING 

In  keeping  your  bowel*  regular  do  not 

become  addicted  to  weakening  purgatives 
or  mineral  luxatlvcs;  Just  try  KOROLAX; 
safe,  gentle,  wholesome.  Best  and  goes 
|  farthest.  Obtainable  at  busy  druggists,  every¬ 
where.  Koroiax  la  relief  for  many  ailments. 
Including  constipation,  headaches,  dizzy 
spells,  belching,  gas,  heartburn,  torpid  liver, 
bad  breath,  nervousness,  dyspepsia,  indiges¬ 
tion,  obesity,  mental  and  physical  dullness. 


Goitre 


t.'^red  at  home;  worst  cases. 
No  pain.  No  coat  if  it  fails. 
Successfully  used  for  13  years. 
Write  for  Free  Book  and  testi¬ 
monials.  GOJTRENE  COMPANY, 
4RK  most  63rd  street,  Chicago. 


SORENESS  HEALED 

Sore  or  open  legs,  ulcers,  enlarged  veins, 
eczema  healed  while  you  work.  Write  for 
free  book  and  describe  your  own  case. 

A.  C.  Liepe,  1457  Green  Bay  Av.,  Milwaukee. Win, 


IL/Ut,  yviiuc  IVUOJ  me  u 

il  EAP 


■NINE  MONTHS  TO  PM 

Immediate  possession  on  our  lib¬ 
eral  Easy  Monthly  Payment  plan 
—the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered 
on  a  high  grade  bicycle, 

FACTORY  TO  RIDER  prices  save 
you  money.  We  make  our  bicycles 
in  our  own  now  model  factory  and 
■ell  direct  to  you*  We  put  real 
quality  in  them  and  our  bicycles 
must  satisfy  you. 

44  STYLES,  colors,  and  sizes  to 
choose  from  inour  famous  RANGER 
line.  Send  for  big  beautiful  catalog. 

Many  parents  advance  the  first 
payment  and  energetic  boys  by  odd 
jobs  — paper  routes,  delivery  for 
stores,  etc.,  make  the  bicycle  earn 
money  to  meet  the  small  monthly  Payments. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  Approval  and  30  DAYS 
TRIAL.  v  Select  the  bicycle  you  want  and  terms ' 

thatsuit  you— cash  or  easy  payments.  _ 

lamps,  horns,  wheels,  sundries  and  parts  for  all 

I  !!!fe  w  bicycles— at  half  usualprices.  SEND  NO  MONEY 

but  writ©  today  ^or  the  bis  new  catalog,  prices  and  terms 

CYCLE  COIVsPAMY 
Dept.  W188  Chicago 

AEROPLANE 

boys,  we  hava  a  rca  I  A  erop!an€ 
ior  you.  Modeled  after  famous 

warmonoplanea. Called  the  Esgle 

itl  Decease  oti  ts  long  soarinff  flight*, 
*  n©  powerf n  1  motive  power  carries  U 
ritrht  off  thegrround.  Look s  fire  sail* 
joj^ln  the  air.  Strongly  bai  It.  Will  last 
Iona-  time.  Length  23  in.  W  ing  spread 
21  In.  Free  for  selling  2  4  packages 
pinco  Houeenold  Products  at  10a 
each.  Order'  J»y.  Send  nomoney. 

Bingo  C».  Dept  692  Einghamton.N.Y. 

OLD  COINS  WANTED 

$$2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  Hundreds  of 
Coins  dated  before  1895,  Keep  ALL  old 
Money.  You  may  have  Coins  worth  a 
Large  Premium.  Send  10c.  for  new 
Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x6. 
Get  Posted  at  Once. 

CLARKE  COIN  CO.,  Box  35,  Lo  Roy,  N.  Y. 

*  - - - — — — _ _  \ 

fJEW  SC!Ef*mF!C  WONDER 

w  sssyi 

PRICE  S 


.  C .  SU-VES  OM.Y.  _ _ _ 

|20V£  Jou  apparently  see  tliru  Cioth^W^ 
any  Cbtoct.  £eo  Bone#  la  Flesh. 
A  magic  tnck  novelty  Freb  with  each  X  Ray. 

MARVEL  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  13.  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


Jaught  Almost  Anyone  at  Home.  Small  coot, 
today  3, cent  stamp  for  particulars  and  proof. 

o '_L  Sana.  8S0M  g  674  80 1  EiSELBK  SI-  pfOfilA.  AL 


Send 


Agsnts  Wanted 
FiSHLEIfeU  &  CO., 


!5  Tell  Tomorrow’s 
,  Weather. 

1  his  latest  model  weather 
prophet  forecasts  the 
weather  8  to  24  hours  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Not  a  toy,  but  scien¬ 
tifically  Constructed  work¬ 
ing  automatically.  Hand¬ 
some,  reliable,  lasting. 
Should  be  In  every  home.  Thous¬ 
ands  In  use.  Made  doubly  inter¬ 
esting?  by  figures  coining  in  and 
out  to  state  what  weather  will  be. 
Size  6  1-2  by  7  1-2.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Sent  complete  with  ther¬ 
mometer  upon  receipt  of  $1.76. 
Don't  be  without  one. 

Dept.  584  Chicago,  I1L 


Boys,  GErlsI 

2i»&Skth 

Voice  Thrower 


Thtof/  yo 
table, 
trunk,  d«F>( 

Sis.  Si1 


>ur  voice  tinder  the 


;fee{t.o! ji door,  into  a 


^  Anybqdjr. 
a  small  d 


■asfflKg 

jn,  Friends, 
phone  is 

-  - - -  son  Jour 

tongue  unseen,  always  ready 
tprme  by  any  one,  Claxuphonewith 
fjfJI  bistintptionsj  also  Set  of  geerct 
writing  Trick#,  ail  sent  for  i /»G 
one  dime.  No  stamps  I W  • 

CLAXO  TRICK  CO., 
DoOt.S  New  Haven,  Conn. 


PLUCK  AND  LUCK 

-  LATEST  ISSUES  _ 

1130  Switchback  Sam,  the  Young  Pennsylvania  i-'n.i 
11Q1  “eer;  or  Railroading  in  the  Oil  Country  s  8 

1131  Trap  ere  Tom,  the  Boy  Acrobat;  or.  Daring  Work  in 

1132  ™>«'vstooet  Kelly.  A  story  of  Adventure  in  the 

If 

lloo  Alone  in  Jsew  ilorlc ;  or  v  ^ 

1,36 

1137  Tout  Throttle,  the  Bov  Engineer  of  the  MidmVht 
1TN  T^Pn®S;  0I'i  *aiIr°^ing  in  Central  Arne rin  K  ‘ 
1139  Ned  NoShndthEYe^  °r’  ThAe  Secret  of  the  Idil  ‘ 

?r°tSf ^MXePlorer''  “•  ** 

W  of 

gashing  Hal,  the  Hero  of  the  Ring 

nil  Jack  Level,  the  lo.ung  Engineer  of  “Old  Fortv”- 

1148  Out  wii/p16  TVRh  the  Express.  * 

1HS  Out  Tilth  Peary;  or.  In  Search  of  the  North  Pole. 

Tor  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  tn 
address  on  receipt  of  price,  7  cents  per  coDv  iJ  *,?,  y 
or  postage  stamps,  by  P,J  ’  1,1  ,noneV 

HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Pub.,  166  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 

OUR  TEN-CENT  HAND  BOOKS~ 

requisite  to  become  a  good  speaker,  reader  and *Zfc°ua 
tiomst.  Aiso  containing  gems  from  all  fiiQ  J.e  o!;u' 
authors  of  prose  and  poetry.  1  the  P°Pular 

No.  32.  HOW  TO  RIDE  A  BIf  Yd  tt  n _ *  •  . 

st ructions  for  beginners,  choice  of  a  machine in’ 

uanollt  etC-  A  book-  <-1  feATSuu®," 

.  No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  r,4\rr^  i  „„ 

useful  little  book,  containing  the  ruies*  antT^-e^H-ifio1^ 

3oeSbli1tVal'dS-.  basateil<i- 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUM?  p,  ,  .  . 
all  the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day.Ymusiifg h3"S 
curious  catches  and  wittv  savings  ““using  nddles. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR 

A  'wonderful  book,  containing  useful  and  m-aetieai  ,,  r " 
mation  in  the  treatment  of  ordinary dlseSff and  fT 

fnd  efre0t“,mou  ft  ev/ry  tamlly-  Abounding in  useful 
and  effective  recipes  for  general  complaints.  eiul 

HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY  Plfivnvs 

abd  I“struetiyeYoo£,« 

MI 

must^tldand  blldS'  Als°  h0W  t0  cure  ski,ls-  Co pio u sVy 

41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  «FV« 
JOKE  BOOK.- Containing  a  great  variety  of  the^ViTest 
jokes  used  by  the  most  famous  end  men.  No  amateur 

w8tlSS  iSxrC^  »^ete  without  this  wonderful  little  book 
N°.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPE4K- 
iFyR,— 1 Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches 
Negro.  Dutch  and  Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes .  Just 
the  thing  for  home  amusement  and  amateur  shows. 

Tor  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  anv 
address  on  receipt  of  price,  10c.  per  copy,  or  3  for  Zac 
in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by  "  '* 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Pub.,  168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 

SCENARIOS  how  to 

WRITE  THE' I 

By  JAMES  P.  COGAN  rrice  35  Cents  Per  Copy 

If  contains  Sixty  Lessons,  covering  everjf  phase 

?«***-  froin  ihe  most  elemental  to  the  most 
f'  ™*!ed  principles:  It  covers  everything  a  person  must 
m  order  to  make  money  as  a  successful  scenario 

or?AddrSsr  Sale  by  aH  News'dealers  and  Book-Store*, 

L.  SEN  ARENS,  219  Seventh  Are.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


